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Mucu of the influence so long preserved by Calvinism over 
the minds of its adherents, may probably be attributed to its 
completeness as a system, and to the confident tone of au- 
thority with which it was first promulgated to the Protestant 
world. The reasoning of its great author partook ‘of all the 
vigour and boldness of his mind. It was acute, daring and 
decided ; pushing from its premises to its conclusions without 
hesitation ; steadily contemplating the most gloomy and re- 
volting features of its doctrine ; acknowledging their defor- 
mity and horror, bat never shrinking from their avowal as ne- 
cessary parts of that Gospel, which he conceived himself com- 
missioned to deliver. ‘ Decretum quidem horribile fateor,” 
is the language in which he speaks of that tremendous pur- 
pose which he fearlessly attributed to the Father of Mercies, 
when he represents him as fore-ordaining to eternal tor- 
ments the larger portion of the human race. But though thus 
convinced of the horrid character of that dogma, which he 
had foisted upon the word of righteousness ; still confident 
of its truth, as a necessary result of the premises which he 
had laid down, he visits with his bitterest scorn the timid or 
reverential scruples of those, who either hesitated or refused 
to receive it as an undoubted tenet of Revelation. If the 

pointed out the ‘‘ wretchlessness of unclean living” to which 
such a belief might lead, they were porci qui predestinatio- 
nis doctrinam impuris blasphemiis conspurcant ; and their 
arguments deserved no other title than fedos porcorum eb 
nitus : if they endeavoured to convince him, that his favou- 
rite tenets were manifestly opposed to the promises of God 
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in Scripture, they were virulenti canes, non unam blasphe- 
mie speciem evomentes contra Deum ; or stulti homines, cum 
Deo litigantes, quasi eum teneant suis criminationibus ob- 
noxium. Doubtless then, the fearless tone of confidence with 
which this extraordinary man thus maintained his opiniuns ; 
the connection and logical arrangement of the several parts 
of his system ; and its perfectness as a whole, have irresist- 
ibly impelled many feebler minds to its reception. Many 
can perceive the connection and relish the force of an argu- 
ment, who are unequal to the task of investigating its foun- 
dations ; for to feel the cogency of an artfully constructed 
chain of reasoning, or yield to the apparent fairness of a 
conclusion, is a much easier task, than to trace the fallacy 
which may lurk in those premises on which the whole struc- 
ture has been raised. ‘The Genevan school of divinity will 
furnish abundant evidence in favour of these positions. It 
has been said of its disciples, and as a general description 
its accuracy can scarcely be questioned, that their hearts 
were better than their heads. Splendid exceptions may 
doubtless be produced ; but it may be, perhaps, safely as- 
serted, even of the most learned of Calvin's disciples, that the 
clearness of their intellect was not equal to the extent of 
their acquirements; that many of them have been remark- 
ably deficient in that faculty, which almost intuitively directs 
the mind to the real hinge of a disputed question; and that 
others have been so powerfully acted upon by early preposses- 
sions in favour of their chosen system, as to be utterly inca- 
pable of calmly or candidly inquiring into the real grounds 
of Scripture, on which it is professedly built. Even from 
their youth, addicti jurare in verba magistri, they have 
been too much irritated by any direct attack upon his autho- 
rity, to examine its real merit with impartiality : and it may 
be granted to them, that somewhat too little charity has been 
exhibited towards them by their opponents; who have at 
times unnecessarily underrated the powers and the character 
of their illustrious master, and have written as if they should 
not be satistied to convince, unless they also disgraced his 
adherents. It is thus that religious controversy, which 
ought to be one of the noblest exercises of the human intel- 
lect, a display of its greatest powers on one of the most im- 
portant subjects which can be submitted to their operation, 
has become a bye word and a proverb; an arena in which those 
best qualified to contend, often shrink from entering, while 
it is fearlessly occupied by the rash, the malignant, and de- 
signing: and one of the most solemn of all duties, that of 
contending earnestly for the faith, can scarcely be under- 
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taken without censure, because it is so seldom performed 
without indiscretion. Fortunately, however, for the cause of 
truth, itis not always thus advocated. Able and good men arise 
from time to time among us, who are not afraid of the inhe- 
rited stigma of controversy ; for they shew, that to them it 
cannot justly be affixed. ‘They are men whose candour is 
equal to their acuteness ; who are as quick in discovering why 
their antagonists do not merit harsh language or opprobrious 
treatment, as in perceiving their mistakes and unravelling 
their sophisms. ‘To the full praise of having thus carried on 
the prelium theologicum without partaking of the odium 
which had too often animated the adverse combatants, Mr. 
Young is justly entitled: he is aclear, forcible, and practised 
reasoner ; but the strength of his mind is applied to develope 
the fallacy of the arguments which he opposes, not to defame 
or vilify those by whom they have been urged, 

The system of Calvin, complete as it appears to be, is, after 
all, a baseless fabric. It is a building fitly framed together 
by the skill of the workman, but its foundation lies in a few 
“ scraps of Soripture ill applied *,” which have been violently 
dissevered from their context, perverted from their real mean- 
ing, and opposed to the general tenour of inspiration, Its 
opponents have chiefly relied for its refutation upon this 
ground. ‘They have triumphantly proved, that the promises 
of God, as generally set forth in Holy Scripture, are utterly 
irreconcileable with the interpretation affixed by Calvinists 
to certain passages in St. Paul’s Epistles: they have main- 
tained that, however these passages, when taken by them- 
selves, may seem capable of being Calvinistically interpreted ; 
it is by no means necessary so to understand them, even in 
an insulated state; and that when connected with the dis- 
courses of which they form a part, they may be otherwise 
interpreted without putting any force upon the Apostle’s 
argument. And from these premises they have inferred, that 
the Calvinistic sense is not the true one ; as passages of ambi- 
guous meaning are always to be illustrated by comparison 
with those which are more plain; and as no part of Scrip- 
ture is to be so expounded, as to place it in opposition to 
another part; much less if such exposition should contradict 
the uae tenour of the Divine Oracles, against all that 
revelation teaches, or reason can infer from the attributes 
of their Almighty Author. | . 

Without disparaging the learning and ability evinced b 
those, who have either formally or incidentally undertaken 
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to refute the Calvinistic doctrine ; without expressing any 
doubt of the validity of their arguments; or even hinting, 
what assuredly we do not believe, that they have not repeat- 
edly and satisfactorily shewn cause for its rejection ; still it 
appears to us that the course which Mr. Young has adopted, 
is fraught with peculiar advantages. Others have — 
themselves to the demolition of the Genevan edifice ; he has 
attacked the very corner-stone of its foundation. ‘They have 
shewn that the conclusions of Calvin will not stand with 
Scripture; he has tndertuken to prove, that his premises 
are not to be found there: they have reasoned as if the 
Apostle’s language in his Epistle to the Romans, was amon 

those dvevonra which are always best interpreted by a refer- 
ence to the general import of the Gospel ; but he has argued 
that it is only difficult to be understood, because the whole 
scope of the Epistle has not been suafliciently considered ; 
on he has endeavoured to furnish a clue, by which the seem- 
ing intricacies of this most important Epistle may be easily 
threaded, and its chief obscurities removed. If he is right, 
not only does Calvinism stand in opposition to the general 
doctrine of Scripture; but it may, perhaps, be said, that to 
no part or passage of it is it more opposed, than to those on 
which it has been chiefly founded. For this very Epistle, in 
which the gloomy mind of Calvin saw with horror the great 
majority of mankind for ever cut off from all possibility of 
happiness by the dreadful decree of irrespective election, 
was, in fact, written to prove, and by a chain of argument 
unbroken in connection, and unequalled in force,-actually 
does prove, that the Gospel is “ glad tidings of great joy to 
all people,” inasmuch as it is ‘‘ the power of God unto 
salvation to every one,” whether Jew or Gentile, “ that be- 
lieveth.” It will appear then at once, that this is a volume 
of no ordinary character or importance. Ifthe learned au- 
thor be allowed to have established his position; the whole 
system of Calvinism, which has so long been the dread of 
timid minds, and the source of vain and dangerous self-assu- 
rance to the brain-sick enthusiast, is at once overthrown ; 
and will henceforth be regarded by the reflecting and impar- 
tial examiner, as a striking instance of the errors into which 
the greatest minds may fall, if they lean with too much con- 
fidence on their own powers ; and as a warning to expositors 
how they hastily draw conclusions from any disconnected por- 
tions of those hallowed pages, which are the “ savour of life 
unto life,” to those who understand them aright; but may 
easily be perverted by rashness or presumption from their 


wholesome uses, and made the instruments of destruction 
both to them and their disciples. 
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Mr. Young has introduced his three Sermons by a synop- 
tical view of the argument contained in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans; the result of a patient and critical examina- 
tion of this important Book ; furnishing a clue to its diflicul- 
ties, and establishing, as it appears to us, in a clear and 
convincing manner, the following propositions, which are 
separately argued and illustrated in the three Discourses. 


*« }. JUSTIFICATION BY FAtrH will appear to be intended by 
St. Paul of our BAptisMAL JusTIFICATION; or of the remission 
of sins, and admission to God’s favour, which are granted to the 
convert at his baptism ; and which are on all hands agreed to be By 


FAITH ONLY, without any regard whatever to any preceding merit, 
or demerit, of works. 


** 2. The doctrine of Ortgmnax Sxn will be established, not only 
as to the fault and corruption of our nature; but also as to the 
state of guilt and condemnation into which all mankind were brought 
by the offence of Adam. 

“« 3. PREDESTINATION will appear to be, not, as Calvin's sys- 
tem makes it, a decree most revolting to our conceptions of the 
Divine attributes, selecting a few to certainty of salvation, and 
consigning the great majority to certainty of damnation ; without 
any regard to any foreseen merits or demerits of the elect, or of 
the reprobate; but, that most signally gracious purpose of God’s 
unspeakable mercy, by which, in the counsels of eternity, he 
decreed to gather together in one all things in Christ ; and to ad- 


mit the Gentiles, together with the Jews, to be heirs, through 
faith, of the hope of everlasting glory.” P. vi. 


This synopsis, as it tends, to use Mr. Young’s own words, 
“to ascertain the main scope of the Epistle, with a view to 
a just interpretation of the owen octrines therein con- 


tained,” is evidently a part of the volume, which, if it be well 
executed, deserves serious and earnest attention. 

Mr. Young, while he submits his labours to the jadgment 
of the learned with*becoming deference ; und speaks of them 
with that modesty which seldom fails to accompany real ta- 
lents ; very properly requests his readers to “ go through 
the Synopsis with the Epistle (if possible in the Greek) in 
their bands.” Had we failed to do s0, we should have dealt 
unfairly by him; and having done so, and to the best of our 
abilities compared the two together, for the purpose of form- 
ing a judgment of the correspondence of the synopsis with 
the real argument of the Apostle, we can with propriety re- 
commend the same exercise to others. We have derived 
from it both pleasure and improvement: and we hesitate not 
to express our own conviction, that Mr. Young has contri- 
buted very materially to the genuine interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures; and that his judicious labours have far- 
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nished the Church with new and valuable means of correct- 
ing those pernicious errors, which unfortunately have been 
built upon a misconception of St. Paul’s doctrine. 

‘To attempt to abridge a synopsis would be a hopeless 
task: nor, was it in our power to give an adequate idea of 
this part of Mr. Young’s undertaking, within the limits of a 
few sentences, should we feel at all inclined to do so. Our 
wish is that the work itself may be extensively read. In jus- 
tice to the pains which Mr. ion has bestowed upon it, 
and the ability which he has shewn in the conduct of his in- 
quiries, the public should judge of their result, through the 
mediam by which he has chosen himself to convey them to 
the world ; and our object will be rather to produce such por- 
tions of the volume as may justify the opinion we have ern d 
expressed of its merits; than to supply an analysis, whic 


may furnish the mere cursory reader with a general know- 
ledge of its contents. 


“« The Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, is evidently written,’’ 
says Mr. Young, “ in opposition to certain Jewish pretensions and 
prejudices: these were, 1. A trust in the works of the law, and 
especially in the rite of Circumcision; as if by these they were al- 
ready justified, and instated in the favour of God: this led them to 
neglect the offer of the Gospel. 2. A trust in their privilege, as 
the chosen seed of Abraham ; as if by that title they were consti- 
tuted to all ages God's peculiar people, the objects of his affection, 
and heirs of the promises : this led them to contemn the Gentiles, as 
aliens ; and to exclude them from all share in the benefits of Mes- 


siah’s kingdom.” P. 1. 

To combat these prejudices effectually, St. Paul lays be- 
fore them the intent and efficacy of the Gospel of Christ ; 
which he affirms, ch. i. 16, to be ‘‘ the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and also 
to the Greek.” To establish this position upon solid ground, 
is, Mr. Young conceives, the main scope and design of the 


Epistle ; and in the course of the reasoning which the Apos- 
tle employs, he shews, 


‘** 1. The inefficacy of the law to salvation. 2. The perfect effi- 
cacy of the Gospel to the same. 3. He destroys the exclusive 
claim of the Jew to the benefits of this salvation. 4. He perfectl 
establishes the right of the Gentiles to be the people of God, 
through faith in Jesus Christ; without their coming under any 
obligation whatever to the law of Moses.” ‘“ These,” says Mr. 
Young, “ are the points upen which all his arguments bear, with 
full and manifest effect; and the whole line of argument proceeds 
in the most perfect order, and in uninterrupted progression, to- 
ward the conclusion expressed in ch. i. 16—e8 yap uracxveopas 70 
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wvaryysdvor Te Xpicu’ Svvapas yap Cow ariv ee cwTnprar warts ge Mipevorts, 
ludusy Te wpwror nas EAAnn t= * For [I am not ashamed of the Gos. 
pel of Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.’ The 
great divisions of the Epistle, (I speak of the argumentative part 
only) are three: I. Concerning Justification; the five first chap- 
ters. II. Concerning Sanctification ; the 6th, 7th, and 8th chap- 


ters. III. Concerning the Rejection of the Jews; the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th chapters.” P, 7. 


Having thus stated generally his view of the design of the 
Apostle in writing this Epistle, and of the course of argu- 
ment which he has pursued; Mr. Young proceeds to trace 
St. Paul’s reasoning under the three several heads which he 
has just enumerated ; going through the several chapters de- 


voted to each, explaining their language, and, as appears to 
us, satisfactorily proving, that 


“ The Apostle’s argument in each, and throughout the whole, 
is regularly directed to these two points: 1. The perfect efficacy. 
of the Gospel to justification and salvation, in opposition to the 
trust reposed by the Jews in the Law of Moses. 2. The complete 
right and title of the Gentiles to a part in the Gospel salvation, 
in opposition to the exclusive claim of the Jews.” 

“ The conclusion’”’ as he continues, ‘‘is infallible, viz. That 
these two constitute the main subject of the Epistle; and that it 
was rightly observed, that the Apostle himself had laid down his 
subject with the utmost precision, where he affirms, i. 16. * For 
I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.’ 

‘« If now a capable and impartial judge will take up the Epi 
to the Romans, and go through it with this argument us en Aypo- 
thesis; if it shall lead him easily and smoothly through the line of 
reasoning ; if it shall enable him to see the perfect order and regu- 
larity of the Epistle, and the just connection of the parts; in par-, 
ticular, how the Apostle proceeds in due order, from Justification, 
which is the first of the Gospel-graces, to the other privileges con- 
ferred in the Christian covenant, viz. Reconciliation, Sonship, and 
Hope of Inheritance; thence to the condition required in the co- 
venant, viz. sanctification of heart and life; thence to the helps 
afforded for fulfilling that condition, by the grace of the Holy Spi- 
rit; thence to the crown of all, a ——— resurrection to b 
eternal; clearly demonstrating in each step the perfect of 
the Gospel to the great end, salvation ;—lastly, if it enters into 
every part, and fills up the whole: then he will have, from his own 
experience, a fresh and convincing proof that this was the true 
hypothesis ; for none but the true one, in a composition of such, 
length, and such singularity of structure could solve all the pha- 
nomena, and lead us safely through the whole extent and compli- 
cation of argument.” P, 100. 
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Having thus cleared his ground, and enabled his readers to 
enter fully into the views which he has taken of this Epistle, 
and the mode of interpretation which he has adopted ; the 
three following Sermons discuss at length those important 
doctrines of Justification, Original Sin, and Predestination ; 
which expositors, however differing in their ideas of each, 
have agreed in stating, that the Apostle intended to teach. 

The first Sermon is on ‘ Justification by Faith:” and its 
object is to shew what St. Paul delivered to the Romans on 
this subject, and how his language may be reconciled with 
that of St. James. The text is Rom. iii. 28: which contains 
the conclusion drawn by St. Paul from his reasoning in the 
three first chapters; and asserts, by way of consequence, 
what he had therein regularly proved, the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith only. “ Therefore,” he says, ‘‘ we conclude, 
that a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law.” 

That the true state of the question may be more readily 
comprehended by his hearers, Mr. Young reminds them 
what were the notions of the Jews respecting Justification, 
to which St. Paul’s doctrine was opposed. ‘They beld, that 
the performances of their law were a sufficient qualification 
to entitle any one to the favour of God; and that they were 
indispensable to thatend. It was, therefore, necessary to in- 
culcate the opposite truths ; that the law was insufficient. for 
justification ; and that admission to the favour of God, and 
the benelits of the Gospel, depended not in any degree upon 
the works of the law, or upon any preceding righteousness, 
or worthiness in the persons to be admitted ; but altogether 
upon the free Grace of God, imparted equally both to Jew 
and Gentile, through faith in the redemption which is by 
Christ Jesus, Butas this doctrine was peculiarly open to 
abuse, the Apostle did every thing in his power to guard 
againstit, by introducing into bis argument the most alarm- 
ing statement of God's determination to render unto every 
man according to his works; and formally refuting the pro- 
fane suggestion of dissolute men, that we might continue in 
sin that grace might abound. 

That the men who were guilty of this perversion of the 
Apostle’s doctrine, were those whom St. James set himself 
ta convince of their error, is probable from the fact, that 
the terms which he uses in his argument to prove the neces- 
sity of adding works to faith, in order te our justification, 
are the same which St. Paul had already used to establish the 
doctrine of Justification by faith without works, 


St, Paul's conclusion,” says Mr. Young, “at which he ar- 
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_ rived by a. train of incontrovertible arguments, was that of the 
text; therefore we conclude, that a man is justified by faith, with- 
out the deeds of the law *.. The conclusion which St.James, by 
infallible argument also, deduces, is this; Ye see then, how that 
by works a man is justified, and not by faith only t.. (ii. 24.’’) 
P, 114. 

To remove the seeming contradiction of these two con- 
clusions, it is necessary to shew, that one or more of the 
principal terms employed by the two Apostles, were used by 
them im different senses ; and therefore Mr. Young proceeds 
to consider separately the three terms, ‘* Works,” “ Faith,” 
and ‘‘ Justified,’ as used by St. Paul and St. James. 

The result of his investigation is this: that both the Apos- 
tles ‘speak of the same “ works ;’’ works of duty towards 
God, our neighbour; and ourselves; works commanded ei- 
ther by the revelation made by God to the Jews under the 
Mesaic dispensation, or confirmed by that law written’ in the 
heart, and testified by the conscience, under which all, both 
Jews and Gentiles, are equally held in obligation. 

‘“‘ Faith,” he concludes, is used by both the Apostles in 
exactly the same sense. He observes, that divines deserv- 
edly of great name, have held a different opinion, and main- 
tained that Faith, in St. Paul, includes both Faith and 
Works in St. James; or that Faith, in St. Paul, is the obe- 
dience of Faith, or Faith together. with its fruits. Hlis rea- 
— in opposition to this opinion we shall give in his own 
words, . 

“ 1. In the first place, do not St. Paul’s express words exclude 
works from justifying faith? Does he not say this, as plainly as 
words can say it, in our text itself? * By faith, without the deeds 
of the law;’ separate from, and exclusive of, works of law. 

“2, Again, in the example of Abraham’s faith, which is the 
great pattern of justifying faith, can any thing shew more clearly 
the entire exclusion of works from St. Paul's idea of justifyin 
faith, than that opposition in the 4th and Sth verses of the 4t 
chapter ? ‘ Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt: but to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness.’ : 

** 3, Moreover, we have already shewn, that by works St. Paul 
means good works, works of righteousness. Now the certainty of 
this interpretation debars the supposition, that under faith in St. 
Paul good works are included ; since this would be a proposition out 
of all rule of logic, * A man is juistified by faith which ineludes 
good works, without works which are good.’ 





** AopQousSa uv wigs: Scie S as avQeawev yap spyer vou.” 
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“« We have no difficulty, therefore, in deciding, that faith in St. 
Paul's sense does not include good works, which are the fruits of 
faith ; and consequently, nothing hinders us from concluding, that 
faith in both the Apostles means the same thing, viz. Belief and 


Trust in Jesus Christ, as the Redeemer and Saviour of the world.” 
P. 122. 


The term “ Justified,” Mr. Young conceives to be used 
by the two Apostles in very different senses ; and upon this 
difference the reconciliation of their apparently contradictory 
doctrine is to be established. ‘‘ Justification” he defines to 
be, in general, a clearing from guilt, an acceptation of a 
man as righteous before God. le this general sense it is 
used by both the Apostles; bat as it may have respect to 


different times, it is clear that it may denote not the same, 
but different Justifications. ) 


“ There are two justifications belonging to every true and faith- 
ful disciple of Christ; one in this life, the other in the next: the 
first in Baptism, consisting in the remission of all sins past ; accord- 
ing to that exhortation of St. Peter to the conscience-struck Jews ; 
—‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins :'—(Acts ii, 38,) and of An- 
nanias to Saul; ‘ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins :’ 
(Acts xxii. 16. comp. Acts x. 43.) this we call our first justifica- 
tion: the other at the judgment of the great day, ‘the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God ;’ (Rom. ii. 
5.) ‘ when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ :’ (ii. 
16.) this we call our finaé justification.”” P. 124, 


Of the former of these, Mr. Young concludes, that St. 
Paul speaks in the text: and he forms his opinion from an 
attentive consideration, 1. Of the scope of that argument 
of which the text is the conclusion: 2. Of the design of the 
Epistle, and the general course of the argument in the eight 
first chapters: 3. Of the language used by the Apostle him- 
self in speaking of this justification. 

We must not attempt to abridge the author's argument, 
which he has offered in as brief a form as is consistent with 
clearness. With respect to the first head, our observations 
will be short. An attentive reader will scarcely hesitate to 
admit, that the object of St. Paul in the three first chapters of 
his Epistle, is to demonstrate the inefficacy of law, whether of 
nature or of Moses, for justification ; and the consequent ne- 
cessity of the mode of justification by faith only, offered by the 
Gospel. ‘This viewof the Apostle’s intention, makes his ar- 
gument correspond with the first justification: for it shews 
the Jew and the Gentile equally concluded under sin, equally 
needing the Gospel of Christ, as the means of their pardon, 
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and admission to the favour of God, and having the same rea- 
son to expect this dispensation of grace and mercy from the 
common Father of all. 


“ Most certain therefore it is,’’ says the | gown ** that the 
first justification, received in baptism; which consists in the re- 
mission of all past sins, and is the door of admission to the succeed- 
ing benefits of the Gospel; corresponds most perfectly to the scope 
of the Apostle’s argument in the three first chapters ;—and I may 
safely add, exclusively corresponds ; for the ultimate scope of that ar- 
gument being the assertion of the claim of the Gentiles to the 
benefits of Christ’s salvation, it is certain that final justification can- 
not possibly correspond to that view of the question ; for in no wise 
can final justification be considered in the light in which the justifica- 
tion spoken of inthe text is considered, as a ration, or quali- 
Pee or title of admission, to the benefits of Messiah’s kingdom.” 
(P. 128). 


But he admits that some may still doubt, whether final jus- 
tification does not correspond with the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument; since the law fails for that also, and both Jew and 
Gentile must have recourse to the Gospel for final, no less 
than for the first justification. 

He therefore undertakes, in the second place, to establish, 
from the design of the Epistle, and the course of the argu- 
ment in the eight firstchapters, that the first justification alone 
could be referred to by the Apostle. 

The design of the Epistle being to convince those whom the 
Apostle addressed, that the Gospel of Christ is the power of 
God unto salvation, both to the believing Jew and Gentile ; 
he first endeavours to satisfy them of the efficacy of the Gos- 
pel to salvation, in opposition to the Law; and next he vindi- 
cates the right of the Gentiles to the Gospel, in opposition to 
the exclusive claim of the Jews. Having already spoken, so 
far as he conceived it necessary, to the second of these points, 
Mr. Young now directs the attention of his readers to the 
first; in proving which, he says, the Apostle 

“ Advances his t by certain and accord- 
ing to the order in which the Graces alt Benaite wie Gospel are 
conferred and exhibited.” The first and introductory grace of the 
Gospel is justification, ‘* or the remission of sins freely conferred 
upon the convert at his baptism.’? ‘The next, which follows as 
“ a consequence of this justification, is Peace with God (v. 1,) 
or Reconciliation (v. 10.) and admission to a state of grace or 
favour” (v. 2.). ‘ Thirdly the Hope of Glory ;” (v. 2.) “ and 
the adoption of sons by the gift of the Holy Spirit (v. 5; viii, 15,)” 
“ Then follows the condition on our part: namely, true sanctifica. 
tion of heart and life, through the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
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Spirit (vi. 3, &c. viii. 1—4.).’” Finally, upon the fulfilment of this 
condition, there ensues in this life a grounded hope of a glorious re- 
surrection ; (viii. 11.17.) and in the next, the accomplishment of 
this hope of salvation by “ a resurrection in glorified, immortal bo- 
dies : and by the actual conferring of the purchased inheritance, 
(viii. 18, 19. 29, 30.) 

*“ That the first of these, viz. Justification, is to be obtained b 
the Gospel, and not by the Law ; and that this, and the other privi- 
leges of the Gospel Covenant, viz. Peace with God, and the Hope 
off glory, belong to the Gentiles no less than to the Jews; the 
Apostle demonstrates in the five first Chapters. 

“ That the Law is inefficacious to Sanctification, and the Gospel 
efficacious to the same, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, he 
proves in the 7th and Sth Chapters; and that the gift of the Spirit, 
ey with the adoption of Sons, and right of inheritance, of 
which it isthe Seal and Earnest, appertains to the Gentiles through 
‘the faith of Christ, he proves by an appeal to their own experience 
of his sanctifying influence upon their hearts and lives.” P, 131. 

Now this being no fancied or precarious order, but the very 
order observed by the Apostle in drawing up his Epistle; and that 
of necessity, for the establishment of his postion ; for if the Gospel 
of Christ had failed in any one of these, it could not have been, 
what he affirmed it to be, ‘ the power of God unto salvation ;’— the 
consequence that follows is clear and inevitable: If the Justifica- 
tion gene of by St. Paul in the text had been final justification, it 
is evident that his argument could not have proceeded in this orier. 
For. none of these can come after finat justification; not Peace with 
God, not the Hope of glory, not future Salvation, not the Sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit, not the mortifying uf the deeds of the body, 
not the grounded hope of a glorious resurréction:—all these 
must precede final justification, for they must all take place in 
the faithfal in this life: but they all follow the justification spoken 
of by St. Paul; that is the necessary introduction to them all, with- 
out that we are incapable of all the rest: —We conclude, therefore, 


without fear of mistake, and almost without fear of contradiction, | 
that the justification spoken of by St. Paul cannot possibly be our 


final justification; but, in correspondence both with the scope of 
the argument.in the three first Chapters, and with the general 
course and order of the Epistle, is our first justification, received 
in baptism, which places us in a state of favour with God, render- 
ing us vessels of mercy, (ix. 23.) and capable of the succeeding 
grace of the Gospel.”” P. 134 

His third proposed ground of judgment was laid in the lan- 
guage used by the Apostle himself in speaking of this subject ; 
language which he considers to correspond perfectly to the 
frst, but not in any manner to our finaljustification. By re- 
ference to the words of the Epistle, he shews, that “‘ remis- 
sion of sins” is used as a term equivalent to justification ; 
7 
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(iii, 22. 25. compare Acts xiii. 38; 39.) that this justification, 
or remission of sins, is spoken of as an act already past; 
(v. i. v. 9. comp. ‘Tit. iii. 7.) that the state of favour with 
God which is consequent upon this act of justification, 
is mentioned as a state then existing ; (ver.2.) And lastly, 
that the justification of Abraham, which was proposed by the 
Apostle as the great pattern of tle justification of Christians, 
is plainly described as taking place in this life; (iv. 3.) 
whence it is to be concluded, that their justification also is to 
take place in this life; since 


‘© It was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed to 
him; but for us also, to whom it shail be imputed, if we believe on 
Him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.’’ (iv. 29, 24.) 


Upon these several grounds then he concludes, that the 
justification spoken of by St. Paul in the text 


‘ Is our first justification, which consists in the free remission of 
all sins past; in children, original ; in others, both original and ac- 
tual sin; and the effect of which is, to translate the believer from 
under the frown of God's wrath, and to place him as a righteous 
person in his sight; an object of his favour, and capable of the 
riches of his mercy in Christ Jesus.’ P. 137. 


Bat _“ justification,” as used by St. James, cannot mean 
the first justification ; for he is arguing with Christians who 
hope to obtain salvation by faith without works ; persons who 
had received their first, about the means of procuring their 
final justification. (ii. 14. 17.) St. Paul and St. James there- 
fore speak of different justifications : and although, as has 
been before observed, they speak of the same works, 
speak of them in different respects. St. Paul, when he ex- 
cludes works from all share in our first justification, refers to 
works going before justification: St. James, looking forward 
to final justification, when he requires works, as necessary to 
it, must of course be understood to speak of works done after 
our first justification is received, and as a condition on which 
the second is suspended. 

Thus then St. Paul and St. James are reconciled’: 


“ They are,” as Mr. Young truly observes,’’ placed far out of 
all danger of contradicting each other ; and where the 
compared relate to different subjects, to shew that they are not in- 
Consistent is to reconcile.” P, 139. 


Thus also the doctrine of St. Paul is cleared both from dif. 
ficulty and from danger. | 


“ Foras long,’? says the author, “as Justification, in that pro- 
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position, is understood of our final justification; I see diffieulty on 
the one hand, and danger on the other.—What ? A man to be jus- 
tified without good works! Good works not to-be necessary to eter- 
nal salvation ! Those who conceived works to be a Gospel-condition 
of salvation, (holding Christ however for the only meritorious cause) 
in order to soften the sagen difficulty of St. Paul’s proposition, 
gave a notion to Faith or Works contrary to their natural significa- 
tion, and to the drift of St. Paul’s argument. ‘Those on the other 
hand who magnify Faith, and cannot allow that works should be 
called a condition of salvation ; holding the true notion of Faith and 
Works, and understanding Justification, as well as the others, of 
our _fina/ justification : have been driven, the most rational of them, 
to great perplexity of mind, and great contortion of argument; 
whilst they would clearly discern themselves, and explain to others, 
the consistency of their sense of St. Paul with the necessity of a 
holy life: the less learned, and more enthusiastic, in the mean 
time, seeing most probably neither difficulty nor danger, preach what 
they call St. Paul's doctrine in such a way, as to give us uneasiness 
not only for the analogy of faith, but for the morality of their 
hearers. But the true interpretation of St. Paul's doctrine (if at 
least we have found the truth, whilst we sought, not certainly the 
establishment of any one set of doctrines, nor the reduction of 
Gospel truth to the standard of preconceived notions ; but, with all 
sincerity, the solution of what seemed a real difficulty), if, I say, we 
have found the true interpretation of St. Paul's doctrine of * Justi- 
fication by only faith,’ it presents neither difficulty to the rational 
divine, nor opening of abuse to the enthusiast.” P. 141, 


We have been induced to dwell on this discourse longer 
than we at first intended. But the views of the author seem 
to us to be so correct, and his.statements so clear ; he has con- 
tributed so materially to set at rest a question long agitated, 
and not a little puzzled by rash ignorance on the one hand, 
and over curious learning on the other, that we could not in 
justice to him and to our readers pass it over in a mere cur- 
sorymanner. Mr. Young has, we think, succeeded in giving 
a much more clear and consistent view of the whole scope of 
the argument of the Epistle to the Romans, than has been 
usually taken; and has reconciled the two Apostles without 
putting any force upon their language, without distorting 
their arguments, or infringing in any degree upon the foun- 
dations of the great Christian doctrine of Justification for 
the sole merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works and deservings.” We earnestly 
recommend the discourse to serious and delibérate perusal, 
fully agreeing with Mr. Young in his concluding observations. 

“ Salvation by Christ only, and no nierit of our own righteous- 
ness, is so vital to Christianity, and so pervades the Gospel system, 
that surely one party ought to conceive it impossible that the other 
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should not hold it *, But though we cordially and joyfully embrace 
that doctrine, as our only hope and consolation; yet we do not 
think ourselves obliged to find it in every text of Scripture in which 
good men have supposed that they found it. And in the case of this 
text in particular, we conceive that great difficulties have arisen to 
Protestants, and great advantages to the adversary, from the incau- 


tious use of terms hastily laid hold of in the heat of controversy.’’ 
P. 143. 


The second Sermon, which is upon Romans y. 19. dis- 
cusses the doctrine of Original Sin, as delivered by St. Paul 
in the fifth and seventh chapters of this Epistle. 

Mr. Young opens his discourse, by briefly remarking upon 
the fact, that many very able and pious men, who have not, 
and cannot justly be suspected of any heterodox bias upon 
their minds, have regarded this doctrine as one of those hard 
sayings which cannot be borne: and influenced doubtless b 
a zeal, however mistaken, for the honour of God, and a wish 
to vindicate his attributes from what they considered a stain 
and an imputation ; have determined not to see this doctrine 
in the Scriptures, and have laboured with great ingenuity and 
argon to explain away every passage in which it has 

een generally supposed to be contained. But, as he well 
observes, the presence of moral and physical evil in the world, 
is a fact which cannot be denied. e proneness of our na- 
ture to deviate into transgression, and the frightful accumu- 
lation of misery which sin and its concomitant death have in- 
troduced, assail and shock us at every turn. And ifwé are 
to judge of the perfections of the Deity, or of the wisdom and 
goodness of his designs from these visible attendants upon his 
dispensations ; how shall we reconcile such phenomena, which 
may be styled the features of original sin, with the divine 
goodness and justice, more easily than we can reconcile with 
them the doctrine itself? In truth, in this, and in every 
other speculation on the Divine nature and operations, it is 
most easy to multiply words without increasing knowledge ; 
but it will always be impossible to “‘ find out the Almighty 
unto perfection.” We may not be able to reconcile this doc- 
trine entirely to our ideas of the divine perfections ; nor ought 
we to expect it. But we can perceive that the two are not 
necessarily irreconcileable: and therefore, if it be taught in 
Scripture, we should not hesitate to‘embrace it; in full confi- 
dence, thut in this, and inall his other dispensations, however 
we may be incapable of fathoming them, He is plenteous in 





* “ But the more dreadful a thing it is, to deny salvation by Christ alone, the 
more slow and fearful I am, except it be too manifest, to lay a thing so grievous 
to any man’s charge.” Hooker, Disc. of Justification §: 29.” 
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judgment and justice, in loving-kindness and mercy. We 
must leave the argument by which Mr. Young proves that 
this important doctrine is contained in the Soriptares, to be 
obtained by reference to bis valaable volume: the following 
passage, in which he undertakes to shew that the corruption 
of human nature is illustrated by St. Paul's doctrine of Sanc- 
tification, may be received as a specimen of his réasoning. 


“ The Apostle, in the 7th Chapter, having shewn the utter in- 
efficacy of the Law, as a means of Sanctification; (which in. 
efficacy most strikingly appears in the wretched state of the unre- 
generate Jew, engaged in a perpetual and ineffectual struggle with 
his sins ;) proceeds in the 8th Chapter to what yet remained behind, 
for the complete developement of that argument which he had al- 
leged for Christian holiness; ‘ sin shall not have dominion over 
you; for ye are not under the law, but under grace :’ viz. to shew 
the superiority of the Gospel, as a means of sanctification. This 
superiority he places altogether in the sanetifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; which he describes as a principle of life and action, 
inhabiting and actuating the Christian man ; and the effect of which 
he states generally, as a deliverance from the power of sin, and 
an ability to perform the righteousness of thelaw. ‘ For the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, (thus he says, speaking now in 
the person of the regenerate man ;) hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death. That the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 
But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit; if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you: now if any man have not the Spi- 
rit of Christ, he is none of his. Therefore, brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh ; for if ye live after 
the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of he body, ye shall live.’ (viii. 2. 4. 9, 12, 13.) 

*« Now the sanctification of Christians being a regular part of the 
Gospel system, and to that sanctification the Grace of the Holy 
Spirit being so indispensably necessary as the Apostle here de- 
scribes it ; cioerenpaudecitly, the conferring of that grace is a regu- 
lar part of the Gospel economy ; and the time of conferring it, is 
the same with that of the convert’s beginning to want it, viz. at 
his baptism, when he enters into those engagements to newness of 
life. (John iii. 5,6; Acts ii. $8, 39; 1 Cor. xii. 18 ; Tit. iii. 5.) 

“ The question, then, —_ our pe Spicieg how it comes 
to that the supernatural ai y Spirit is so indispen- 
pm enn in order to enable us to fulfil our duty; in sucha 
degree, | mean, as to epeaneten of our Heavenly Father? Shall 
we say that the burthen of the law is increased since the pogening’ 
Or, that man’s powers are diminished ? Or, that from the man- 
kind were unable to to fulfil the righteousness of the law? As for 
the frst supposition, although we allow that the law of Moses, im 
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Some points of duty, went beyond the light of nature; (Rom. ii. 
18; vii, 7.) and our Lord’s precepts of Christian righteousness 
were an improvement upon the law of Moses; (Matt. v. 17.) yet 
that the matter of the law, as to the main parts, and great body of 
duty, has continued invariably the same, we may conclude, both 
from what St. Paul says, of the Gentiles shewing the work of the 
law written in their hearts; (Rom, ii. 15.) and from the fact of our 
Saviour, in his Sermon on the Mount, re-enacting the moral part 
of Moses’ Law, interpreted according to its true and spiritual 
meaning. And as for the third supposition, we have very strong 
grounds, bothfrom the reason of the thing, and from the expres- 
sions of Holy Writ, to conclude; that Adam was created in sucli 
uprightness and perfection of nature, that he was able both to know 
the will of God, and also to perform it. Only the second supposi- 
tion therefore remains, that the moral powers of man are, from 
some cause or other, impaired. 

* But that we may no longer stick in the uncertainties of rea- 
son, the Apostle himself has decided this question. The superma- 
tural aid of this Divine principle was necessary, to counteract 
another principle inherent in the natural man; that carnal mind 
before destribed, which is enmity against God. ‘These two, in St. 
Paul’s system, are directly opposed to each other; not only in 
their fruits and effects; but, if we may so speak, in tendency of 
will and affection, ‘ For to be carnally-minded, saith the Apostle 
(it ig in the Greek, to Ppornma ts capxes) is death; but to be spiri- 
tually-minded is life and peace.’ (Rom. viii. 6) And in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians he says, ‘ The flesh lusteth against the Spi- 
rit, and the Spirit against the flesh; and these are opposite the one 
tothe other.” (Gal. v. 17.) 

“ Thus the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit being requisite 
in the Gospel ceconomy, and being requisite peculiarly to counter- 
acta principle of evil, which it would be blasphemy to ascribe to 
God as its source; what can we conclude, but that this sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit is rendered necessary by a corruption and deprava- 
tion of the original integrity of human nature? “But if this be so, 
then must it follow, that St. Paul’s doctrine of Sanctification has 
reference to that corruption; and consequently, (which was the 
thing we undertook to shew) establishes, most clearly and fully, the 
truth of this part of the doctrine of Original Sin; viz. ‘ the fault 
and corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam.’” P, 172. 


In the third Sermon, Mr. Young undertakes to prove that 
Predestination, according to St. Paul, is different from that 
of Calvin. The text which he has selected, Romans viii. 28, 
29, 30. has been considered by Calvinists to speak more for- 
cibly in favour of their system than any other in the Bible. 
It has in fact been laid as the foundation-stone of the whole 
doctrine ; and its language has appeared to furnish so much 
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primd facie evidence in its favour, that many superficial rea- 
soners have conceived the Calvinistic tendency of the 17th 
Article of owe Church to be demonstrated by the bare fact of 
its having been cautiously framed, as nearly as possible, in the 
very words here used by the Apostle. Nay, the adoption of 
this a by our Church has so far staggered many men 
of sound judgment, as to render it scarcely possible for them 
to satisfy their minds, by any arguments deduced from the un- 
equivocally anticalvinistic expressions to be found in other of 
the Articles, and in the Liturgy, that the Reformers could in- 
tend to inculcate any ofher doctrine. But, as the words of the 
Article are copied from the expressions of St. Paul, we 
should first endeavour to ascertain in what sense he used 
them, before we arbitrarily affix any particular meaning to 
them as used by our Church. If itean be demonstrated that 
he employed them in the same sense which Calvin makes them 
eonvey ; if his predestination and eleetion are the same as 
those of Geneva; it wilt be of little use to agitate the question 
further ; and it will be wise to acquiesce in that exposition of 
the 17th Article, which harmonizes with the language of in- 
spiration ; but if the negative can be established ; if it can be 
clearly shewn that the very passage on which Calvinists have 
rested with the greatest confidence, is, when rightly under- 
stood, destruetive of the whole fabric which they have 
laboured to erect; the anticalvinism of our Articles will be 
vindicated, while the true sense of Scripture is established ; 
and it will be easy to recencile the use of these -expres- 
sions im the 17th Article with the clearly anticalvinistic 
tone of eer ether formelaries. No less a task than this has 
Mr. Young undertaken in the sermon now before us: for it is 
his object to shew, that the predestination of St. Paul is not 


that of Calvin, by an examination of the terms in which he 
has described it. 


“ The text,”’ says he, ‘* furnishes us with three tests, by which 
to try the truthand genuineness of Calvin's doctrine of Predestina- 
tion: b. The Purpose of God, respecting which the decree of Pre- 
destination was made: 2, The sreans adopted by divine wisdom, for 
carrying that decree mto effect : 3. The end proposed, viz. our gloriti- 
cation."’ (P. 181.) These three tests he applies separately, and 
the result of the examination is “ not certamly a correspond- 
ence and agreement, but a total and destructive difference’’ be- 
tween the bok and degmatising reformer of Geneva and the inspired 
Apostle. 

‘The whole drift of the Apostle’s reasoning, when carefully 
investigated, tends to furnish his Roman converts with con- 
solution under the fiery trial of persecution, which they were 
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called upon to endure: and with this intent he reminds them, 
that ‘‘ all things work together for good to them who love 
God, and are the called according to his purpose: accordin 
to that wise and merciful purpose of calling the Gentiles into 
the Church, by which the Gospel of Christ is become “ the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
According to this purpose, the Romans, whom he was ad- 
dressing, were called; and therefore to them hé might with 
great propriety apply the encouraging doctrine, that ‘‘ the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” (ver. 18.) He 
had proved to them that it was the eternal purpose of God to 
call the Gentiles into his Church, and to make them par- 
takers in all the saving privileges of the Gospel; and there- 
fore he forcibly urged to them the consolation which they 
might derive under present calamity, from the expectation of 
those future and surpassing glories, which God had promised 
to the faithful and obedient Members of Christ. It is clear 
that no topics of consolation could have been inferred from 
that tremendous purpose in Predestination, attributed by 
Calvin to the Almighty ; but the parpose to which Mr. Young 
considers the Apostle to refer, is full of comfort and cenfirma- 
tion to every sincere believer. We cannot abridge the com- 
parative view which he has taken of St. Paul’s argument as it 
would stand on the hypothesis of Calvin, and that of his oppo- 
nents; and it is too long for insertion. But the statement 
seems to us to be very fairly made on both sides ; and the con- 
clusion to which it is calculated to lead every candid mind, is, 
we think, not too strongly worded in the following passage : 

“ We conclude therefore with a degree of evidence amounting 
almost to demonstration, from the united argument of the language 
and the context, that the purpose of God intended by St. Paul ia 
the text, is his purpose of taking in the Gentiles to be his . 
But this being the case, it necessarily follows, that Predestination 
according to St. Paul, must be a thing totally different in kind from 
Predestination according to Calvin. For Predestination being the 
decree for reat” i into effect the of the Divine Will, it 
must necessarily follow the nature of that re ; and the decree 
for carrying into effect God's eternal purpose of calling the Gentiles, 
which is St. Paul’s Predestination ; must be totally different from a 
decree for carrying into effect a su purpose of saving infalli- 
bly certain individuals ; which is Predestination according to Cal- 
vin.” P. 201. 

From the purpose of God, Mr. Young goes on to state the 
means adopted by Divine wisdom for its accomplishment; 
namely, calling and justification ; comprising also in his view 
the objects, the called, and the justified. 

R < 
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The following reasoning on this subject, is well worthy 
consideration : 


“ As for Calling, i.e. the offer of the Gospel by divinely-com- 
missioned teachers, (a truth of infinite consequence to be well as- 
sured of) the Apostle asserts it, in the most positive terms, in the 
very opening of his Epistle: ‘ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, call- 
ed to be an Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God, concerning 
his Son Jesus Christ vur Lord: by whom we have received grace 
and Apostleship, for obedience to the faith, among all nations, for 
his name : among whomare ye also, the called of Jesus Christ : to all 
that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be Saints. I am debtor 
both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and to 
the unwise : so, a8 much as in me is, 1 am ready to preach the Gospel 
to you that are at Rome also.’ (Chap. i. 1, 3, 5,6, 7, 14, 15.) And 
as for Justification, it is the scope of the four first Chapters to prove, 
that ¢hat was offered equally, of God’s free grace, both to Jew and 
Gentile, as a necessary qualification for admission to the Divine fa- 
vour:—Observing therefore that certain Meons, viz. Calling and 
Justification, had been insisted on by the Apostle, as made use of by 
God for the adoption of the Gentiles; observing also the same 
Means to be so particularly described in the work of Divine Pre- 
destination ; a presumption arises in our minds, that in both these 
cases, in which the Apostle, speaking to the same persons, de- 
scribes the same Means to be used, he regards the same End or 
Purpose ; in other words, that Predestination, in St. Paul's sense, 
respeets the Divine Purpose in taking in the Gentiles. 

** And this presumption will be raised to a good degree of assur- 
ance, if we observe further, that on this supposition, we can see a 
reason, why, after reminding them, ‘ that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them that are the called accord. 
ing to his ae the Apostle should add, so very remarkably, 
those worts in the 30th Verse : * Moreover, whom he did predes- 
tinate, them he also called ; and whom he called, them he also jus- 
tified ; and whom lie justified, them he also glorified :? For it will 
be as if he had said; The consolation of being the objects of God’s 
peculiar regard, how great soever it may be, (as undoubtedly it is 
the greatest) you may take to yourselves. For what are the tokens, 
whereby this l’urpuse of love is manifested. to the world? Are they 
not these, Calling and Justification? But both these, you know, 
belong to you Gentiles ; ye are both called and justified: therefore, 
notwithstanding your present trial of afflictions, ye are the objects 
of God’s love ; who has predestinated you unto the adoption of chil- 
dren, by Jesus Christ, to himself.”” (Eph. i. 5.) 

* But on the other supposition, that Predestination is an Abso- 
lute Decree for the saving of certain individuals, we are at a Joss to 
discover with what intention or propriety these words are brought 
in. For Cal/ing being general; Justification also being a grace be- 
stowed upon all believers at their baptism; these could be no dis- 
tinguishing marks of the chosen few; and therefore could give no 
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additional weight to the argument before suggested for patience 
and perseverance.”’” P. 205. 


By inquiring and ascertaining who are the objects of the di- 
vine predestination, he arrives at the same conclusion. The 
objects of the divine Predestination are the called and the jus- 
tified. Butin the former part of the Epistle, the Apostle has 
triumphantly proved that the whole body of believing Gentiles 
are called and justified. 


“ The Predestinate therefore, according to St. Paul, are those 
very persons to whom he is writing, and the Gentile Converts in 
general; or rather they are the whole body of believers, the Uni- 
versal Church of Christ, those ‘ vessels of merey,’ which God had 
afore prepared unto glory; * even us, the Apostle says, whom he 
hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles :’ 
tig mas exaaracer Hare, & prover ef ludasavr, arra xasek eOrwy.’? (ix, 23, 24.) 

‘“ Here, then, we are arrived at a point, where Calvin's system 
of Predestination is placed in direct opposition to the Predestination 
taught by St. Paul. According to St. Paul, the predestinate are all 
faithful Christians; but according to Calvin, they are a part only, 
indeed a small part, of thatnumber. Examining them by the first 
test, viz. the Divine Purpose ; we found a general difference in kind, 
betwixt St. Paul's Predestination and Calvin’s: Examining them 
now by the second tes¢, viz. the Means and Objects ; we have found 
a difference, which, although it cannot be said to be so great as the 
former, is yet perhaps more specific and tangible.”” P. 209. 


The third Test is the end proposed by the Divine purpose, 
This end is our Glorification : but it is evident that the persons 
of whom the Apostle speaks, as called, justified, and predes- 
linate, are not predestinated to this end, in the sense of Cal- 
vin. For they are frequently spoken of in this, and other 
Epistles of St. Paul, as in a state of probation and hazard, 
aud as liable to fall; and their attainment of the end is, even 
in the text itself suspended on a condition ; namely, that they 
‘love God;” as in other places of Scriptureitis made to 
depend on belief, and corresponding obedience. They cannot 
then be predestinate in the sense of Calvin: but St, Paul as- 
sures us that they are predestinate: from whence we infer, 
that the Predestination of Calvin is different from the predes- 
tination of St, Paul. 

This argument has been often stated, but it is very forcibly 
urged by Mr. Young, and it completes the evidence in favour 
of his position. The result of the whole examination will be | 
best stated in his own words. 

“ 1, Instead of a tremendous Purpose, of Election and Reproba- 
tion, according to which a certain number should be chosen to eter- 
nal life, but the general mass eternally consigned to the pains of 
hell; without any regard whatever to any foreseen merits or deme« 
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rits, of the Elect or the Reprobate ; we have found a most gracious 
Purpose, conceived and formed from all eternity, of calling the 
Gentiles, i. ¢. the great body of mankind, to a participation with 
the Jews in the hope of glory, through faith in our Lord and Savi- 
our Jesus Christ : 

« 2, Instead of an irresistible grace, operating upon the small 
number of the Elect, as upon mere engines and instruments: we 
have found the offer of the Gospel commanded to be made, by di- 
vinely commissioned teachers, to all nations, and to all men, without 
— ; and when they have embraced it, free — afforded 
of all sins past ; together with sufficient means of grace for the 
future, for every one to work out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling : 

« 3. Instead of the crown of Eternal life secured by irreversible 
decree to those who are the Elect of Calvin's system ; we have found 
it held forth as a prize to be contended for by all Christians, and 
to be obtained upon the condition of improvement in godliness, by 
a faithful use of the means of grace :— 

“ In short; Instead of a more than mysterious, a shocking and 
revolting doctrine; a doctrine contrary to our natural sense of 
Goodness and Justice; and consequently to our conception of 
those Perfections in the Deity: contrary moreover to the Pro- 
mises of God, and the revelation of his will in both the Old and 
New Testament; contrary to the precepts, exhortations, instruc- 
tions, parables, and repeated plain declarations of our Saviour :— 
instead, I say, of such a doctrine; we have found, in what St. 
Paul has delivered in the text, concerning Divine Predestination, a 
doctrine rery rational, very intelligible, very benign and gracious ; 
most signally dlustrating the glory of the Divine Goodness and 
Mercy ; and agreeing with the general tenour of Holy Writ, and 


with the plain declarations and injunctions of our Lord and future 
Judge.” P. 218. 


Traly does Mr. Young observe in the close of his discourse, 
that if his conclusion be justly drawn, to none will it give 
wreater cause of rejoicing, than to him, whose reason teaches 
lum to reject the doctrine of Calvin, while his superficial ob- 
servation of some texts of Scripture has taught him to fear 
that it may be found in the Bible. ‘To such a man it will be 
a cause of heartfelt joy to be assured, that there is not such 
a discrepancy as he has feared between reason and faith. 

‘The clouds and doubts which obscured his mind, will be 
at once removed; the controuling horror of spirit, with 
which, notwithstanding all the gracious language of the Gos- 
pel, he has thought of God, will be chased away; and he will 
feel the whole delight of that perfect confidence which St. 
John recommends and enjoins, because like Him, because 


able to say with assurance of faith, “ we love Him, because 
Le first loved us. 
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We have already so fully expressed our opinion of the value 
of this volume, that we shall only now add our earnest Wish, 
that Mr. Young's labours may meet with thut favourable re- 
ception from the public, which they so well deserve, 


Arr. If, An Enquiry concerning the Increase in the 
Numbers of Mankind ; being an Answer to Mr. Malthus's 
Essay on that Subject. By William Godwin. Longman 
and Ge. 1820, 


Mr. Gonowin is now clearly in his detage. At fo time 
had he the talent of forming distinct perceptions of the 
world as it lay before him, and as it was seen by men of 
cooler heads ; and now the infirmities of advanced yeats have 
added greatly to the denseness of that cloud, which, atising 
from extravagant notions, and, perhaps, from a peculiar 
temperament, obscured and most grievously distorted every 
object that attracted his attention. We allude thas to the 
decay of nature in the well-known writer now before as, not 
in order to inflict a wound upon his pride, or to gratify in 
ourselves, what he would be very ready to call a malignant 
propensity ; but solely with the view of establishing the only 
ground of excuse, which we can possibly imagine, for the 
querulous, conceited, vindictive, and uncandid style in 
which this “‘ Enquiry,” of his is written. . 

We can find an apology for the feelings of self-gratala- 
tion with which be looks back opon his exerfions to en- 
lighten mankind in their true interests, and to enable them 
to shake off the antiquated prejudices under which societ 
had, till his time, been contented to subsist; for, althoug 
his writings proved nothing so forcibly as the ignorance and 
wrong-headedness of their author, he must be allowed the 
credit of adhering to the opinions on which they are founded, 
and, of course, to be entitled to all that inwar rad 
which flows from the consciousness of having meant well. 
Bat we can find no apology for the rancorous revenge with 
which he parsues Mr. Malthus for having, more than twenty 
years ago, presumed to expose the bad reasoning and the 
revolutionary tendency of his work on Political Justice : 
we can find no apology for the contemptible and ungentle- 
manly manner, in which throughout the whole of the present 
publication, he arraigns the motives and vilifies the labours 
of the first Economist of our times. He ascribes, for ex- 
ample, without the slightest hesitation, the causes of his own 
disappointment, and the rapid and universal receptiva with 
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which the ‘ Essay on Population” has been honoured, 
to ‘* the degree in which the theory of this writer flattered 
the vices and corruption of the rich and the great, and the 
eager patronage it might very naturally be expected to 
obtain from them.” ‘ The principle of population is no 
less pregnant with conclusions in favour of the riot and 
wastefulness of the rich, than for the oppression of the 
poor. Mr. Malthus is no mean follower of the celebrated 
precept of Horace, ‘ Omne tulit punctum,’ &c. which be- 
ing translated into the language of the Essay on Popula- 
tion, is, ‘ He may claim to have produced a perfect sys- 
tem, who judiciously blends the squandering of the rich 
with the starving of the poor.’ Never, certainly, was there 
so comfortable a ee! me as Mr. Malthus. No wonder 
that his book is always to be found in the country: seats of 
the court of aldermen, and in the parlours of the great. 
Very appropriately has a retreat been provided for him by 
the commercial sovereigns of the East! What a revolution 
does his theory produce in the interior sentiments of the 
human breast !” 

It would require several pages to hold all the expressions 
of reprobation, contemptuousness, and horror, which might 
be quoted from Mr. Godwin’s book, in reference to that of 
Mr. Malthus. He speaks of it as “an hypothesis so 
strange and violent that one wonders that it could for a 
moment have imposed on human credulity, so shocking, 
that it might drive all reasonable beings to despair.” ‘* Mr. 
Malthus’s doctrine,” says he, “is directly calculated to 
bring our human nature into hatred and contempt.” ‘“ For 
twenty years the heart of man in this island has been harden- 
ing through the theories of Mr. Malthus.” “ The great 
tendency and effect of Mr. Malthus’s book were to warn us 
against making mankind happy. Such an event, according 
to him, must necessarily lead to the the most pernicious 
consequences.” ‘* We were learning to calumniate the 
system of the universe.” He hopes that “ his reasonings 
will prove a seasonable antidote to the loathsome theories of 
the Essay on Population:” and in speaking of North Ame- 
rica he describes it as the country which “ has had the 
shame to - birth to Mr, Malthus’s hypothesis.” On 
another subject he says, “‘ Were it not that Mr. Malthus 
is a sworn enemy to all eheerful and cheering prospecis, 
here was abundant matter to enable him to vary the dreary 
and repulsive monotony of his volumes. He might have 
or over the different governments of the East, ‘Turkey, 

ersia, and Egypt: he might even haye ventured upon 
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some of those of Europe; he might have made the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe; and pouring his benediction 
upon every despotic shore, he might have said,” &c. 
“ Provided only there is vice and misery, Mr. Malthus’s 
purpose is sufficiently answered.” ‘“ The author of the 
Essay on Population, sits remote, like a malignant Pro- 
vidence, dispensing from his magazine all those causes, 
often arising from vice, always inextricably bound up with 
acute and exquisite misery, which contribute to shorten the 
natural duration of human life.” ‘* Undoubtedly it would 
be better upon this hypothesis, that we could cut off, ina 
summary way, a proper number of children in the first stage 
of their existence, as the cultivator of the earth sets himself 
to hoe his turnips,” &c. ‘* All Mr. Malthus’s errors are of 
the same complexion, He begins with considering man as 
a noxious species of vermin, whose race is to be kept down ; 
since, if it were not kept down, it would overrun the earth, 
to the destruction not only of other kinds of animals, but 
finally to its own destruction also.” ‘‘ Man has an appetite 
never to be controlled, so says Mr. Malthus, for the propa- 
gation of his species. We vainly dreamed that ours was an 
intellectual nature. But the Christian Divine, who wrote 
the Essay on Population, teaches a different doctrine. He 
talks much at the rate of Shakspeare’s mad King Lear : 
* To it, Luxury, pell-mell ! &c. 
Let copulation thrive !' ” 

‘ Brutes we are, and brutes for ever we shall remain !” 
“Upon the principles here explained, and with the most 
perfect consistency, Mr. Malthus is, upon all occasions, an 
advocate for low wages.’ ‘‘ The express object of Mr, 
Malthus’s writings was to prove how pernicious was their 
error, who aimed at avy considerable and essential improve- 
ment in human society.” ‘‘ The main and direct moral and 
lesson of the Essay on Population, is passiveness. Human 
creatures may feel that they are unfortunate and unhappy; 
but it is their wisdom to lie still.” ‘‘ He forbids us to 
augur well of the general weal, for all is despair. He for- 
bids us to attempt to raise or improve our condition, for 
every such attempt is destructive.” ‘Till Mr. Malthus 
wrote, political writers and sages had courage. ‘They said, 
the evils we suffer are from ourselves; let us apply ourselves, 
with assiduity and fortitude to the cure of them. Mr. Mal- 
thus has placed himself in the gap. He has proclaimed 
with a voice which has carried astonishment and terror into 
the hearts of thousands, the accents of despair. He has 
said, the evils of which you complain do not lie within your 
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reach to remove : they come from the laws of nature, and 
the unalterable impulse of human kind.” “ But Mr. Mal- 
thus does not stop here. He presents us with a code of 
morality conformable to his creed. His! code consists prin- 
cipally of negatives. We must not preach up private 
charity. We must not preach up frugality. We must deny 
that the poor, whatever may be the causes or degree of their 
distress, have any right to support. We must preach down 
marriage. To omit all other particulars, if we embrace the 
ereed of Mr. Malthus, we must not only have a new re- 
ligion, but a new God. Mr. Malthus’s is not the religion 
of the Bible. On the contrary, it is in diametrical opposi- 
tion to it, 


‘ Increase and ae is heaven’s command, 
Who bids abstain, but our destroyer, foe 
To God and man ?’ ” 


“ The God of the Essay on Population, the God, as we 
are there informed, of nature, and the author of her laws, 
has given us laws, the ‘ deep-seated causes of evil,’ in com- 

arison with which all that human ingenuity can effect of 
Sian or of good, is but asa feather. Such are the laws, 
according to him, in conformity to which God has baiit the 
world, and such is the imbecile and impotent creature which 
he has planted here to inhabit it. The irresistible strength 
of these laws, and the weakness of men are equally his work. 
It is his breath that has pronornced the fiat: ‘ Vice and 
misery shall be the concomitants of the human species as 
long as they exist: I have made for them a law of multipli- 
cation so enormous that the action of these causes shall be 
regularly required to cut off the excessive increase as fast as 
it appears.’ Lo now, and see whether this is the God which 
any system on earth has taught men to recognize. Lo now, 
and see whether this is the Ged which serious men in en- 
lightened Europe are prepared to praise and adore.” 

Having taken a moment's breath after this ejaculation of 
spleen against an author whose writings he either cannot 
or will not understand, he meekly observes, that those by 
whom Mr. Malthas’s “‘ conclusions are regarded with aver- 
sion, will, perhaps, feel themselves indebted to a book (his 
own, to wit) by which the premises on which they are built 
are, lL trust, fully refuted.” 

Indeed, next to the unmeasured abuse which he is ever 
and anon throwing out, the most striking quality in Mr. 
Godwin’s performance is the pomp and vanity with which 
he is pleased to speak of its author's pretensions. He talks 
ef the world being “ drunk” with the bad spirit of Mr. 
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Malthus’s book ; describes mankind as gazing at the con- 
clusions mentioned in it, for the last twenty years, with sta- 
por and alarm; as being repelled by the complexity and 
thorniness of the question; as having shrunk from a topic 
which required so much patient investigation, “ In the 
midst of this general desertion of the public interest, J have 
ventured to place myself in the breach.” Finding that the 
Essay on Population still holds on its prosperous career, and 
has not long since appeared in the impressive array of a 
fifth edition, ‘‘ 1 cannot, says he, be contented to go out of 
the world without attempting to put into a permanent form 
what has occurred to me on the subject.” Nay, he even 
proceeds so far as to hold himself responsible for the mis- 
chievous effects of Mr. Malthus’s doctrines, because, for- 
sooth, the subject of ‘' population” was first suggested to that 
author when employed in writing an answer to the visionary 
speculations of Mr, Godwin’s Enquirer. ‘“ I cannot con- 
sent,” says Mr. Godwin, ‘‘ to close my eyes for ever, with 
the judgment, as the matter now seems to stand, recorded 
on my tomb, that, in attempting one farther advance in the 
route of improvement, I should have brought on the destrac- 
tion of all that Solon and Plato, and Montesquieu and Sid- 
ney, in antient times and in a former age, seemed to have 
effected for the redemption and the elevation of mankind.” 
“The consequence is, that J the first, as far as I know, 
of any English writer in the present century, shall have 
really gone into the question of population.” ‘! I simply 
undertake to open the door for the gratification of the cu- 
rious, or, more properly speaking, of those who feel an in- 
terest in the honour and happiness of the human species, 
which hitherto in this respect has been shut. Conscious how 
little as yet is known on the subject, I attempt no more than 
to delineate outlines of the Doctrine of Population !’’ 

We have once more (for this species of matter is endless), 
to beg the attention of the sake to the matchless impu- 
dence and presumption of the following remarks. “ J 
might, indeed, have written a treatise in which I should have 
endeavoured to trace the outlines of the subject of popula- 
tion, without adverting to Mr. Malthus. But, in the first 
place, it was gratilying to me to name an author, who, how- 
ever false and groundless his theories appear to be, has had 
the merit of successfully drawing the attention ef the public 
to the subject. J think it but fair, so far as depends upon 
me, that his name should be preserved, whatever becomes of 
the volumes he has written. If any benefit shall arise from 
the discussion of the Doctrine of Population, there is @ 
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propriety in recollecting the person by whose writings the 
question has been set afloat ; though he bas not discussed (it).” 
We have no intention, whatever, to re-enter the beaten 
field of controversy, in which the subject of population bas 
been agitated ever since the commencement of the present 
century. We regard the main questions connected with it 
as determined and set at rest for ever. Indeed the principles 
on which it is founded, and to which we are compelled to 
make a constant reference in all our reasonings as to its ap- 
plication, were recognized by political writers long before 
Mr. Malthus was born: and this gentleman, accordingly, 
with his usual candour, claims no higher merit in his elabo- 
rate Essay on Population, than belongs to the industry which 
enabled him to collect facts, in order to illustrate and confirm 
more fully than had been theretofore done, the doctrines 
every where held in relation to that i inquiry, and which no one 
had thought it necessary to dispute. No reflecting and un- 
prejudiced man could ever allow himself to doubt, that the 
hunian being, like all other animals, in favourable circum- 
stances, has the power of enereasing his numbers; and con- 
sequently that families, tribes, and nations, mey be supposed 
to incur the possible hazard of eS ae the means of a 
comfortable and independent subsistence. Viewing mankind, 
for the moment, simply in regard to their animal propensities 
and capability, it will not be esteemed inconsistent with a due 
respect for their intellectual nature, to compare them to the 
lower orders of creation. It is well known, then, that sheep, 
or other stock ona farm, would, in the course of a few years, 
encrease their numbers to such a degree, as to defeat the ob- 
ject of the owner; because, if not “greatly understocked at 
first, the annual additions would soon render the total amount 
sv disproportionate to the food, that the strongest would be 
but half fed, and the weakest would inevitably perish. The 
same would happen to man were he confined to any given ex- 
tent of ground, and did not his foresight enable him to prevent 
the calamity by an increase of industry, or by abstinence 
from marriage. No person of common observation will con- 
trovert the truth of this conclusion; for belief in it is forced 
upon him by the strongest evidence which experience can 
supply, and by the history of all nations, whose condition, as 
to the amouut of food and people, has bees recorded with the 
smallest degree of accuracy. In the oldest nations with 
which we are acquainted, we find that outlets and reliefs were 
provided to obviate the disadvantages of a redundant popu- 
lation; whilst the annals of the most modern people on the 
face of the earth, supply the most ample and unimpeachable 
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proof in support of even the highest rate of increase, at 
which it had been conjectured that mankind could multiply. 
Weallude to the United States of North America, where the 
population has been found to double, every twenty-five years, 
for many generations past; and this principally, we might 
even say, solely, by means of propagation. It is sufficient, 
however, for our purpose at present, to remind our readers 
that Mr. Malthus is only answerable for illustrating by a 
multitude of well-chosen facts, doctrines which had been 
stated and enforced by several authors long before his day, 
and more especially for pointing out the various checks to 
population, of which the nature and operation had not been 
very perfectly understood. 

To make good in part what we have just stated, we 
will give a short quotation from the works of Sir James 
Stewart, who wrote at large on this subject about sixty years 
ago. Such speculations, we may remark, in passing, were at 
that period rather new in Britain ; and that it was during his 
exile on the Continent, as a sharer of the fortunes of Charles 
Edward, that he becameacquainted with some foreign writers 
of eminence, whose publications appear to have directed his 
studies to the principles of Economics. ‘ Every individual,” 
says he, ‘* is sotevilly inspired with a desire to propagate. 
A people can no more remain without propagating, than a 
tree without growing: but no more can live than can be fed; 
and as all augmentations of food must at last come to'a stop, 
so soon as this happens, a people increase no more; thut is 
to say, the proportion of those who die annually increases. 
This insensibly deters from prepagation ; because we are ra- 
tional creatures. But still there are some who, though ra- 
tional, are not provident; these marry and produce. This I 
call abusive procreation. Hence I distinguish procreation 
into two branches, to wit, multiplication, which goes on 
among those who can feed what they breed; and mere pro- 
creation, which takes place among those who cannot main- 
tain their offspring. 

‘‘ This last produces a political disease, which mortalit 
cures at the expence of much misery ; as forest trees which 
are not pruned, dress themselves, and become vigorous at the 
expence of numbers which die all around. How to propose 
a remedy for this inconvenience, without laying some re- 
straint upon marriage ; how to lay.a restraint upon marriage, 
without shocking the spirit of the times, | own I cannot find 
out; so I leave every one to conjecture.” 

Here is the sum and substance of every thing which Mr. 
Malthus has brought forward.in his celebrated Essay, if we 
except his reasoning on the Poor Laws, as connected with 
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what Sir James Stuart calls an abusive procreation. Nay, 
even as far as the use of figurative language, now become 
little better than slang is considered, we find Mr. Malthus 
has had a suflicient warrant in the writings of his predeces- 
sors. ‘* The generative faculty,” says Sir James, ‘‘ resem- 
bles a spring, loaded with a weight, which always exerts 
itself in proportion to the diminution of resistance: when food 
has remained some time without augmentation or diminution, 
generation will carry numbers as high as possible ; if then 
food come to be diminished, the spring is overpowered: the 
force of it becomes less than nothing. Inhabitants will dimi- 
nish, at least in proportion to the overcharge. If upon the 
other hand, food be increased, the spring which stood at 
0, will begin to exert itself in proportion as the resistance 
diminishes ; people will begin to be better fed; they will 
multiply, and in proportion as they increase in numbers 
the food will again become scarce.” It is farther observed 
by the same author, that, ‘‘ when numbers are swept off b 

any sudden calamity which does not proportionally diminish 
subsistence, a new multiplication immediatel sions place. 
Thus we perceive the hurt done by plagues, by war, and by 
other devastations, either among men or cattle, repaired in a 
few years, even in those countries where the standard number 
of both is seldom found to increase.” Even the harsh ex- 
pressions with which Mr. Malthus has been charged, when 
writing on population, are not without example in the vo- 
lumes of Stewart. ‘‘ Nobody,” says the latter, ‘ will feed a 
man more than he will feed the wild birds or beasts of the 
field, unless he has occasion for the labour of the one and the 
flesh of the other.” ‘‘ It is computed that one half of mankind 
die before the age of puberty, in countries where numbers de 
not augment; from this I conclude that too many are born. 
If methods therefore are fallen upon to rendercertain diseases 
less mortal to children, all the good that will be got by it, in 
general, will be to render old people of the lower classes 
more wretched : for, if the first are brought to live, the last 
must die.” Speaking of charity too, as connected with po- 
pulation, he remarks. ‘* Whether, in all cases, this principle 
of Christianity advances the prosperity of a modern society, is 
a question which lies out of my road toexamine. The actioa 
considered in the intention of the agent, must in every case 
appear highly beautiful; and we plainly see how far it con 
tributes to multiplication, — we do not so plainly per 
ceive how such a kind of maltiplication can be advantageous 
to society.” ‘* It may be alleged that were all to marry, the 
consequence would be a great multiplication. I say not; # 
if it were, what sort of a multiplication would it be? A maul 
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titade of children, who never could come to manhood ; or 
who would starve their parents, and increase misery beyond 
expression.” ‘‘ Upon the whole, I say that marriage might 
be put upon a better footing than ever it has been, for provid- 
ing every year a determinate number of good and wholesome 
recruits towards supporting national multiplication. A parish 
priest wep properly enough be warranted not to join a 
couple unless they could make it appear that their children 
were not likely to become a burden to the parish. Could 
any fault be found reasonably with such a regulation? Those 
who are gratuitously fed by others, are a load upon the State, 
and no acquisition, certainly, so long as they continue so, 
Nothing is so easy as to marry ; nothing so natural, especially 
among the lower sort. But, as in order to reap, it is not 
sufficient to plow aud sow, so in order to bring up children, 
it is not suflicient to marry. A nest is necessary for every 
animal which produces a helpless brood :_ a house is the nest 
for children; but every man who can beget a child, cannot 
build or rent a house.” 

We ought perhaps to apologize for giving so many ex- 
tracts from a work not particularly scarce, and to which a 
simple reference might have been sufficient. But our object 
in this detail of authorities was twofold; first to expose the 
ignorance, and next, the unfairness of Mr. Godwin in his 
strictures on Malthus, Throughout the whole of his ‘ In- 
quiry,” he represents his antagonist as the original author 
aud supporter of all the views on population which are 
brought forward in the well-known “ Essay ;” though every 
person, in the least conversant with the subject, is perfectly 
aware that Mr. Malthus has no claim to originality; and 
even so far from preferring any such claim, he openly names 
the writers who had gone over the ground before him. The 
great talents of this distinguished author have, no doubt, 
placed the argument in a somewhat new, and certainly in a 
much stronger light; but it is only necessary to revert to the 
quotations just made from Sir James Stuart, in order to sa- 
tisfy every candid reader, that the doctrine of population, and 
also the practical rules derivable from it were clearly stated 
and expounded more than sixty years ago. And yet Mr. 
Godwin is pleased to remark, that, ‘‘ Till Mr. Malthus wrote, 
political writers and sages had courage.” ‘‘ We felt that we 
belonged to a world worth living in. Mr. Malthus blots out 
all this with one stroke of his pen. By a statement of six 
pages, or rather of six linés, he undertakes to shew us what a 
fool the man is who should be idle enough to rejoice in such 
4 world as this. He tells us that our ills are remediless, and 
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that human institutions, and the resources of haman inge- 
nuity, are feathers, capable of doing little harm, and no more 
competent to produce us benefit. We are fallen into the 
hands of a remorseless step mother, Nature: itis in vain that 
we struggle against her laws: the murderous principle of 
multiplication will be for ever at work; the viper-brood of 
passion, (the passion between the sexes,) the fruitful source 
of eternal mischiefs, we may condemn ; but must never hope 
to controul.” 

The main object of Mr. Godwin is to cover the author of 
the Essay with reproach, as an enemy to human happiness, 
a flatterer of the rich, and an oppressor of the poor; and, 
therefore, it would never have answered to trace the doc- 
trines illustrated in that Essay a single step further back, 
Godwin's book is, m fact, an appeal to the ignorance and 

assions of the multitude against an author, whose opinions 
- has not had the courage openly to combat, and whose 
conclusions he has never met but with empty declamation. 

There is, indeed, an attempt here and there to discuss 
the question as it respects the prolific powers of the human 
race; and it is remarkable that so far as itis conducted upon 
a reference to acknowledged facts, the result is decidedly in 
support of the very theory to which the author opposes him- 
self. Nay, he even proceeds so far as to admit gratuitously 
the whole point at issue, by acknowledging that *‘ if there were 
not a power of increase in the numbers of the human species, 
sometimes operating, and at other times-existing as a power 
only without present agency, the human species in all proba- 
bility must have been long ago extinct. If, whenever famine, 
eroel war, or wide- wasting pestilence had reduced the inha- 
bitants of a country or a populous city to a mere remnant 
as we frequently find to have been the case, of the population 
it boasted a few \ears or a few months before, there were no 
power in the constitution of man of replacing by direct pro- 
creation with swifter or slower steps the numbers that had 
been swept away, it would be easy to see that every portion 
of the globe in its turn would have been changed into a 
desert.’ And, what is more than even this concession, he 
finds himself compelled to owa, upon a minute review of the 
Swedish population-tables—the only tables of which the acce- 
racy is admitted—that the increase in that country, under 
all the disadvantages of soil and climate incident to a high 
latitude, is such as would double the number of inhabitants, 
in about a hundred years. Is not the inference equally ob- 
vious and undeniable that, if the Swedes are increasing theit 
numbers at the rate of doubling the total amount in the course 
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of acentury, a people placed in more auspicious circumstances, 
with a large unappropriated territory, and a free constitution, 
will double their numbers in a much shorter period? God- 
win, however, so lar from yielding to this natural conclusion, 
seems desirous to conceal the plain facts on which it rests ; 
or rather, we should say, he admits the general truth and 
denies the particulars of which it consists. Ile admits that 
the Swedes have the power of adding to their population: 
and yet when he counts their child-bearing women, as he 
calls them, (for he takes care to inform us that the men and 
old women do not bring forth children,) and the average 
births in a family, he appears willing to retract the conces- 
sion extorted from him by the authority of an actual well-ac- 
credited census. 

In his ‘‘ animadyersions on Mr. Malthus’s authorities,” 
there is likewise a great deal of paltry quibbling as to the 
power of increase, as exemplified in the case of the United 
States of America, and the inferences drawn by Mr. Malthus 
in regard to the energy and efforts of that power in general, 
particularly when acting in Gircumstances which should present 
no obstacle to its operations. ‘The author, now named, has 
remarked that such is the activity of the prolific principle in» 
man, that, within an assignable period, the human race 
could give inhabitants to all the fixed stars, or even people 
every portion of the visible universe at the rdte of four men 
toevery square yard, This, of course, is a matter of-mere cal- 
culation, founded upon a set of facts, which although per- 
fectly well established, are not, from their very nature of very 
frequent occurrence. These facts, in short, are drawn from 
the history of North America—a country which presents to 
us, within the bounds of a very limited period, an epitome, as 
it were, of the history of human society, and the progress of 
civil institutions. ‘There we see what must have been seen, 
but which has not been written for our learning, the rapid 

ropagation of human beings in the fertile plains of the 
t, when as yet all the world was of one language and of 
me speech. How childish then was it in Mr. Godwin to 
ebserve, in reply to Mr. Malthus’s hypothetical statements 
on the power of population; “ and yet according to his own 
shewing, this tendency has never displayed itsell, but in one 
insignificant period of one hundred and fifty years, in one 
remote corner of the world.” ! 

Now, what is Malthus’s own shewing? It is, that‘ the 
population of the United States of North America, has 
doubled every twenty-five yearn. during a hundred and 
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fifty years. And what is the inference’? Namely, that in 
certain favourable circumstances as to the means of proéuring 
food, lodging, and cloathing, onder a tolerabl _— sky and 
mild government, mankind have the power of oubling their 
numbers in about twenty-five years. What is the objection 
of Mr. Godwin to these plain facts and inferences? Why, that 
a hundred and fifty years is an insignificant period of time, 
and America a remote cerner of the world ! Admirable critic. 
To have produced any thing to the purpose, Mr. Godwin 
should have been prepared to shew that the data ae 
ceeded upon by his antagonist were not well-founded ; 
ather words that the Anglo- Americans had not doubled tele 
numbers in twenty-five years. But this cannot be denied, 
for the Americans have a census every ten years, they 
publish their censuses regularly and send them over all Ea. 
rope ; and announce to the whole world in their statistical pub- 
lications that their people have doubled every twenty years, 
at an average. According to Warden, the latest writer on 
American affairs, the population of the States was, 


In 1753 ........+... 1,051,000. 
ITOO wc ccwee . « 2,051,000, 
1780 .....+«+..+. 3,929,396. 
1800 .......... 5,308,666. 
1830 wc. cc caee . 7,239,908. 


The increase, he adds, in the first ten years (from 1780 to 
1790) was, 1,878,326: im the second, 1,379,340: of the last, 
1,931,237. “It appears that the population has more than 
doubled, every twenty years, since the period of the first 
American establishments.” We have only to observe here 
that Bristed confirms all the above statements; supplyin 
sides the important information, that in 1817 the peop da Ieper of 
the United States amounted to 10,405,547-—that is, seasly 
the double of what they were in 1800. 

But, says Godwin, all this proves nothing, “The num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the United States, whatever it 
amounts to, proves nothing. The rapid increase of that 
number, whatever be the measure of that rapidity, proves 
nothing. The question between us is the cause of that 
increase. Mr. Malthus says that it has seauutlie been 
ascertained to be from procreation only. I say, the cause 
is emigration.” 

We beg the wi Seviee attention of the reader to the me 
thod ado ated . Godwin for ascertaining the 
amount of this » Fuses for we do assure him that it ex- 
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hibits one of the most amusing formule for conducting an 
enquiry into a simple matter of fact, that ever happened to 
fail in our way. ft must neeessarily render this work on 
Population immortal. Sir William Petty will never be 
named where men speak of Godwin's rule for determining 
the number of men women and children who yearly cross the 
Ailantic in search of a new home. ‘This invaluable invention 
proceeds on the following principle. ‘The author has ascer- 
tained that between the years 1680 and 1640 twenty thousand 
two hundred British suhjeets passed over to New England. 
This is the first step in the process, He next finds out from 
Anderson's History ef Commerce, that the annual amount of 
tonnage cleared outwards in those years was 142,900, The 
third point to be established, is the amount of tonnage used 
by our merchants at present; which, from returns laid before 
the House of Commons, was found to be, in 1818, not less 
than 8,072,409. Now, says Mr. Godwin, with a tone of 
triumph not exceeded by that fine burst of joy and congrata- 
lation which followed the first solution of the 47 propositions 
of Euclid; Now, ‘the simple deduction by the Rule of 
Three from the two extremes of this statement is, that if 
142,900 tons yielded an emigration to America to the annual 
amount of 2000 rsons, 3,072,409 tons in the year 1818 will 
yield an soniah imlantion from Great Britain only, of 
43,000 persons’!!! Surely Mr. Godwin must have sacri- 
fieed his hecatomb on this discovery ! 

But what say the Americans themselves on this subject. 
“We have not been able to ascertain, observes Warden 
(Vol. iii. page 230) the amount of the emigration from foreign 
parts into the United States; but it is obvious that the ad- 
ditions derived from this source bear but a small proportion 
to the annual increase of the population. In time o = 
the number of those who arrive annually in the United States, 
With the view of settling, has been estimated at 8000. During 
war it is very inconsiderable.” Mr. Bristed speaks still more 
confidently on this head. ‘* The recent convulsions and 
distresses of Europe have, during the last two or three years, 
thrown a more than usual quantity of foreign emigrants into 
the United States. For the rapid increase of population, 
however, this country is much less indebted to foreign emi- 
gration than is generally believed. ‘The number of emigrants 
from other countries into the Union bas not averaged more 
than five thousand annually, during the 25 years p 
the peace of Europe in 1815 ; and full half that number have, 
during the same period, emigrated from the United States, 
nny ate Sep ees partly as seafaring adven~ 
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turers all over the world. The proof that this country owes 
the rapid increase of its population chiefly to its own exer- 
tions in that universal domestic manufactory, the production 
of children, lies in the fact that the average births are to the 
deaths, &c. &o.” 

But Mr. Godwin is ready to repeat, “ all this proves 
nothing!” Mr. Malthus says it has been repeatedly ascer- 
tained that the rapid increase of people in America proceeds 
from procreation only. [ say, it is emigration! Besides, 
Malthus only adduces facts, public records, and national 
docaments—contents himself with bringing forward the 
authentic reports of the commissioners appointed to os 
intend the periodical census of the whole American people— 
whereas Mr. Godwin applies the Golden Rule or Rule of 
Three to the solution of the question, and proves clearly 
that the vaunting sons of Columbia are not the men they 
take themselves for. An American begat seven children, 
or seven and a half, as Franklin boasted! Impossible. Our 
author makes it out by means of his rule, as well as by the 
developement of certain ratios of increase, applicable to all 
persons engaged in the ‘* domestic manufactory,” that the 
greatest etlorts of the Americans, one with another, do not 
produce more than 4 children in the most favoured locali- 
ties, whilst in such as are less propitious, they fall as low as 
three and a fraction. 

We are tired, however, of this nonsense ; and have neither 
time nor spirit to enter upon the absurdities of spade culti- 
vation and chemical fcod. Mr. Godwin who at one time ex- 
pected to see ploughs of their own accord turning up the soil, 
and harrows spontaneously accompanying their brother-ma- 
chines over the surface of the prolific mould, has now learned 
to put bis faith in crucibles and retorts, “it being no great 
stretch of the faculty of anticipation, to say, that whatever 
man can decompose, man will be able to compound.” 
Wherever earth, and water, and the other original chemical 
substances may be found, there human art may 
produce nourishment; and thus are we presented with a real 
infinite series of increase of the means of subsistence, to 
match Mr. Malthus’s geometrical ratio for the multiplication 
of mankind.” This food, we fear, will only suit those re 
fined and mystical beings who may be content to inhabit the 
castles which Mc. Godwin builds in the air. 

We cannot conclude without mentioning as rather a singular 
fact in the history of controversy, that all who have written 
against the Essay on Population, Weyland, Graham, and 
Godwin, have indirectly admitted the principles on which the 
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argument is founded—proceeded on them to a certain ex- 
tent—and then condeinned the author for holding them. The 

admit the premises, allow the reasoning, and then quarrel 
with the conclusion, merely because it does not fallin with 
their preconceived opinions on publio utility, or with the 
notions they may have been led to form concerning the moral 
nature and probationary state of man. 


Art. III. A History of New York, from the beginning 
of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. Con- 
taining, among many surprising and curious Matters, the 
unutterable Ponderings of Walter the Doubler, the dis- 
astrous Projects of William the Testy, and the chivalric 
Achievements of Peter the Headstrong, the three Dutch 
Governors of New Amsterdam: being the only authentic 
History of the Times that ever hath been published. By 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, Author of the Sketch Book. A 
New Edition, 8vo. pp. 520. 12s, Murray. 1820, 


THis work, though new to the British public, is of 
some standing, we believe, in the brief annals of North- 
American literature. The occasion of its being republished 
in this country is, the attention which has been drawn to the 
“ Sketch Book ;” and it is the pleasure which we received 
from this last production, which is the occasion of our no- 
ticing the production now before us. ‘There is internal evi- 
dence in the ‘‘ History of New York,” that Diedrich, its au- 
thor, must have lived and written at least seven years ago ; 
and as there is equally strong internal evidence in the ‘‘ Sketch 
Book,” of its having been composed by a man not very far 
advanced in life, we conclude that at the time when the vo- 
hime, to which we are now introducing our readers, was 
first published, the writer of it must have been of an age, 
when his works ought to be judged, rather by the promise 
which they hold out, than by actual performance. 

In this point of view, the volume before us, has not alto- 
opel disappointed our expectation. The ‘‘Sketch Book” 
ed us to hope for amusement in the ‘“ History of New 
York,” and we have found some amusement in it. But it 
can never become popular in England; not merely on ac- 
count of many intrinsic faults which it possesses, but on ac- 
count of the obscurity of the satire. ‘That the achievements 
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here recorded of the ‘“‘ Three Dutch Governors of New Am- 
sterdamn,” whose characters and principles of government 
are so fully delineated, have more meaning in them than 
meets an Kuropean ear, we take for granted ; But in the 
same manner that a ‘ travestie of Virgil or Homer,” would 
be exceedingly dull reading to a person who had never heard 
of, or read the AZneid or Iliad, so we cannot but deny, that, 
long before we had arrived at the end of the volume, we became 
not a little wearied of the heroes who form the subject of 
it. The sting of every joke is completely lost to the English 
reader, from ignorance of the history and manners which it is 
attempted to parody; indeed, we cannot understand, from 
any thing recorded in the book itself, why the history of 
the “‘ Three Dutch Governors of New Amsterdam,” is to be 
designated in the same title page, as the ‘ History of New 
York ;” which last is a name that we do not recollect to 
have met with in any part of the volame. And when the 
knowledge even of a circumstance of this sort, is assumed as 
being already familiar to the reader, we may guess how to- 
tally an Englishman is left in the dark, with respect to his- 
torical and political details of a more minute description ; and 
from not knowing which, a great deal of very good wit, as 
we are willing to believe, necessarily appeared to us as mere 
extravagance. 

It was, perhaps, on this account, that to us by much the 
most entertaining part of the voulume, is to be found in the 
prefatory matter, and in the first of the seven books, of 
which the whole work consists. 

In all satirical histories, of which literature is full, an ac- 
count of the writer, and of the manner in which the work 
fell by accident into the hands of the publishers, have become 
by prescription an indispensable part of the humour, Our 
readers therefore will be pleased, perhaps, to hear some- 
thing of Diedrich Knickerbocker, whose history and eccentri- 
cities are pourtrayed very facetiously in the opening of the 
book ; we shall extract a passage for their entertainment: 


“ It was sometime, if I recollect right, in the early part of the 
autumn of 1808, that a stranger applied for lodgings at the Inde- 
soggy Columbian Hotel in Mulberry-street, of which I am land- 

ord, He was a small, brisk-looking old gentleman, dressed in 8 
rusty black coat, a pair of olive velvet breeches, and a small 
cocked hat. He had a few grey hairs plaited and clubbed behind, 
and his beard seemed fo be of sume eight and forty hours growth. 
The only piece of finery which he bore about him was a bright 
pair of square silver shoe-buckles, and all his baggage was con- 
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tained in a pair of saddle-bags, which he carried under his arm. 
His whole appearance was something out of the common run ; and 
my wife, who is a very shrewd body, at once set him down for 
some eminent country school-master. 

* As the Independaat Columbian Hotel is a very small house, I 
was a little puzzled at first where to put him; but my wife, who 
seemed taken with his looks, would needs put him in her best 
chamber, which is genteelly set off with the profiles of the whole 
family, done in black, by those two great painters, Jarvis and 
Wood; and commands a very pleasant view of the new grounds 
on the Collect, together with the rear of the Poor-house and 
Bridewell, and the full front of the Hospital; so that it is the 
cheerfullest room in the whole house.”’ P., v. 

“ He was a very inquisitive body, and when not in his room was’ 
continually poking about town, hearing all the news, and prying 
into every thing that was going on: this was particularly the case 
about election time, when he did nothing but bustle about from 
poll to poll, attending all ward-meetings and committee-rooms ; 
though I could never find that he took part with either side of the 
question. On the contrary, he would come home and rail at both 
parties with great wrath—and plainly proved one day, to the 
satisfaction of my wife and three old ladies who were drinking tea 
with her, that the two parties were like two rogues, each tugging 
at a skirt of the nation; and that in the end they would tear the 
very coat off its back, and expose its nakedness, Indeed he was 
an oracle among the neighbours, who would collect around him 
to hear him talk of an lelham. as he smoked his pipe on the 
bench before the door; and I really believe he would have brought 
over the whole neighbourhood to his own side of the question, if 
they could ever have found out what it was.” P. vii. 

‘« As our lodger had been a long time with us, and we had 
never received any pay, my wife began to be somewhat uneasy, 
and curious to find out who and what he was. She accordingly 
made bold to put the question to his friend, the librarian, who 
replied in his dry way that he was one of the /iterati ; which she 
supposed to mean some new party in politics. I scorn to push a 
lodger for his pay, so I let day after day pass on without dunning 
the old gentleman for a farthing; but my wife, who always takes 
these matters on herself, and is, as I said, a shrewd kind of @ 
woman, at last got out of patience, and hinted that she thought it 
high time ‘ some people should have a sight of some peeple’s 
money.’ To which the old gentleman replied, in a mighty touchy 
manner, that she need not make herself uneasy, for that he had 
@ treasure there (pointing to his saddle-bags) worth her whole 
house put together. This was the only answer we could ever 
from him; and as my wife, by some of those odd ways in which 
women find out every thing, learnt that he was of bet 4 ew con- 
nexions, being related to the Knickerbockers of Scaghtikoke, and 
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cousin-german to the Congress-man of that name, she did not like 
to treat him uncivilly.”’ P. ix. 


Our readers will easily divine the rest; in the saddle-bags 
was contained the History of New York, which was pub- 
lished in order to pay Diedrich’s expenses, who suddenly 
disappeared, leaving the said saddle-bags behind him, pro- 
bably as a pledge of his intended return. 

Having fully related the manner in which the history fell 
into the possession of the editor, nothing remains of course, 
except to give some account of the history itself. This, 
however, it would not be easy to do, except in more 
words than the importance of the history demands. We 
cannot understand the satire which it discloses, except ina 
very general way, and therefore it would be a waste of time 
to trouble ourselves with the fiction on which it is built. 
The period to which the book ostensibly refers, is the early 
stages of the colony; the characters introduced are all of 
them Dutch settlers, and their governors; but who they are 
to typify, or what it is that we are really to laugh at, under 
pretence of laughing at Wouter Van Twiller, and Wilhel- 
mus hief, and Peter Stuyvesant, we cannot presume to 
say; only we may observe, that if, as we have once or 
twice suspected, it is merely at these personages that our 
risible faculties are to be directed, nothing more being un- 
derstood than merely the nonsense of the caricature, in: that 
case we certainly should laugh very little. 

We have before said, that, to the general reader, the best 
because the most intelligible part of the work before us, is 
the first book. It consists of four or five chapters, in which 
the various theories that have been proposed by geologists 
and others, to account for the present appearance of the 
world, are very haumourously exposed. ‘The manner in 
which he brings down the argument, from the creation to the 
age of Henry Hudsos, the first settler of New England, is 
conceived with considerable wit ; and is no bad satire upon 
the disposition which so many historians bave displayed, of 
tracing their accounts up to the most remote antiquity, and 
philosophers, often no less, of deducing every thing from 
the most general truths and axioms. 

It is impossible to give an abridged account of our author's 
wit; all we can dois to extract some specimens of its fla- 
vour ; and our readers may take the following as a sample of 
the manner in which this part of the work is written. Hav- 
ing, in the first two chapters, given us a formal description 
of the earth in general, and enumerated the several theories 
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to shew how easily a world might have been created in half- 
a-dozen ways, besides that which Moses has recorded, the 
third chapter commences with an account of Noah, and of 
the great inconvenience which philosophers have been made 
to suffer, from bis having had only three sons, instead of 
four, as ought to have been the case : 


‘* From this mass of rational conjectures and sage hypotheses 
many satisfactory deductions might be drawn; but I shall content 
myself with the simple fact stated in the Bible, viz. that Noah 
begat three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. It is astonishing on 
what remote and obscure contingencies the great affairs of this 
world depend, and how events the most distant, and to the com- 
mon observer unconnected, and inevitably consequent the one to 
the other. It remains to the philosopher to discover these myste- 
rious affinities, and it is the proudest triumph of his skill to detect 
and drag forth some latent chain of causation, which at first sight 
appears a paradox to the inexperienced observer, Thus many of 
my readers will doubtless wonder what connexion the family of 
Noah can possibly have with this history—and many will stare 
when informed, that the whole history of this quarter of the world 
has taken its character and course from the simple circumstance of 
the patriarch’s having but three sons—but to me on 

** Noah, we are told by sundry very credible historians, becom- 
ing sole surviving heir and proprietor of the earth, in fee simple, 
after the deluge, like a good father, portioned out his estate 
among his children. To Shem he gave Asia; to Ham, Africa; 
and to Japhet, Europe. Now it is a thousand times to be lamented 
that he had but three sons, for had there been a fourth, he would 
doubtless have inherited America; which of course would have 
been dragged forth from its obscurity on the occasion,—and thus 
many a hard working historian and philosopher would have been 
spared a prodigious mass of weary conjecture respecting the first 
discovery and population of this country. Noah, however, having 
provided for his three sons, Jooked in all probability upon our 
country as mere wild unsettled land, and said nothing about it; 
and to this unpardonable taciturnity of the patriarch may we 
ascribe the misfortune, that America did not come into the world 
as early as the other quarters of the globe.” P. 53. 


Having, at length, produced America, the next question 
is, by whom was it peopled? And here we are in the same 
perplexity as when the question was concerning its disco- 
very ; however our author diaws the following conclusions : 


“ From all the authorities here quoted, and a variety of others 
which I have consulted, but which are omitted through fear of 
fatiguing the unlearned reader—-I can ne the following con- 
clusions, which luckily, however, are sufficient for my purpose— 
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First, that this part of the world has actually deen peopled, (Q. E..D.) 
to support which we have living proofs in the numerous tribes of 
Indians that inhabit it. Secondly, that it has been peopled in five 
hundred different ways, as proved by a cloud of authors, who, 
from the positiveness of their assertions, seem to have been eye- 
witnesses to the fact—Thirdly, that the people of this country 
had a variety of fathers, which, as it may not be thought much to 
their credit by the common run of readers, the less we say on the 
subject the better. The question therefore, I trust, is for ever at 
rest.” P. 67. 


The next question which our author thinks it indispen- 
sable to discuss, before he can with propeiety assume the 
existence, and commence the History of New York, is, 


« What right had the first discoverers of America to land and 
take possession of a country, without first gaining the consent of 
its inhabitants, or yielding them an adequate compensation for 
their territory ?—a question which has withstood many fierce 
assaults, and has given much distress of mind to multitudes of 
kind hearted folk; and, indeed, until it be totally vanquished and 
put to rest, the worthy people of America can by no means enjoy 
the soil they inhabit, with clear right and title, and quiet, unsul- 
lied consciences.” P. 68. 


This knotty question is argued with great ingenuity : 


“ But amore irresistible right than either that I have mentioned, 
and one which will be the most readily admitted by my reader, 
rovided he be blessed with bowels of charity and philanthropy, 
is the right acquired by civilization. All the world knows the 
lamentable state in which these poor savages were found: not only 
deficient in the comforts of life, but what is still worse, most 
iteously and unfortunately blind to the miseries of their situation. 
But no sooner did the benevolent inhabitants of Europe behold 
their sad condition than they immediately went to work to amelio- 
rate and improve it. They introduced among them rum, gin, 
brandy, and the other comforts of life—and it is astonishing to 
read how soon the poor savages learnt to estimate these blessings-- 
they likewise made known to them a thousand remedies, by which 
the most inveterate diseases are alleviated and healed; and that 
they might comprehend the benefits and enjoy the comforts of 
these medicines, they previously introduced among them the 
diseases which they were calculated to cure. By these and a 
variety of other methods was the condition of these poor savages 
wonderfully improved ; they acquired a thousand wants, of which 
they had before been ignorant; and as he has most sources of 
happiness who has most wants to be gratified, they were doubt- 
lessly rendered a much happier race of beings. 
* But the most important branch of civilization, and which has 
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most strenuously been extolled by the zealous and pious fathers of 
the Romish Church, is the isteailuction of the Christian faith. It 
was truly a sight that might well inspire horror, to behold these 
savages stumbling among the dark mountains of paganism, and 
guilty of the most horrible ignorance of religion, It is true, they 
neither stole nor defrauded; they were sober, frugal, continent, 
and faithful to their word; but though they acted right habitually, 
it was all in vain, unless they acted so from precept. The new- 
comers therefore used every method to induce them to embrace 
and practise the true religion—except indeed that of setting them 
the example. 

“ But notwithstanding all these complicated labours for their 
good, such was the unparalleled obstinacy of these stubborn 
wretches, that they ungratefully refused to acknowledge the stran- 
gers as their benefactors, and persisted in disbelieving the doc- 
trines they endeavoured to inculcate; most insolently alleging, 
that from their conduct, the advocates of Christianity did not 
seem to believe in it themselves. Was not this too much for 
human patience ?—would not one suppose that the benign visitants 
from Europe, provoked at their incredulity, and discouraged b 
their stiff-necked obstinacy, would for ever have abandoned their 
shores, and consigned them to their original ignorance and 
misery ?—But no—so zealous were they to effect the temporal 
comfort and eternal salvation of these pagan infidels, that they 
even proceeded from the milder means of persuasion to the more 
painful and troublesome one of persecution—let loose among them 
whole troops of fiery monks and furious bloodhounds—purified 
them by fire and sword, by stake and fagot; in ‘consequence of 
which indefatigable measures the cause of Christian love and cha- 
rity was so rapidly advanced, that in a very few years not one fifth 
of the number of unbelievers existed in South America that were 
found there at the time of its discovery. 

“ What stronger right need the European settlers advance to the 
country than this? Have not whole nations of uninformed savages 
been made acquainted with a thousand imperious wants and indis- 
pensable comforts, of which they were before wholly ignorant? 
Have they not been literally hunted and smoked out of the dens 
and lurking-places of ignorance and infidelity, and absolutely 
scourged into the right path? Have not the temporal things, the 
vain baubles and filthy lucre of this world, which were too apt to 
engage their worldly and selfish thoughts, been benevolently taken 

them; and have they not, instead thereof, been taught to set 
their affections on things above ?—And finally, to use the words of 
a reverend Spanish father, in a letter to his superior in Spain— 
* Can any one have the presumption to say that these savage Pa- 
gans have yielded any thing more than an inconsiderable recom- 
pense to their benefactors ; in surrendering to them a little pitiful 


tract of this dirty sublunary planet, in exchange for a glorious 
inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven!” P. 7 
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Having created the world, discovered, peopled, and 
proved a right of property in America, our author, of 
course, has nothing more to do, than to begin, at once, 
with an account of the settlements in the Hudson river, 
which form the theatre of the events which he undertakes to 
describe. We cannot follow him through all the minute par- 
ticulars which he dilates upon; and to say the truth, as 
soon as we once get fairly launched into local history, his 
lucubrations quickly begin to weigh very heavy ; but there are 
several passages scattered up and down this part of the work 
which afforded us much amusement, and display no ordinary 
talent. The following account of a Yankee farmer, is cha- 
racteristically pourtrayed, and we believe with great truth : 


“ His first thought, on coming to the years of manhood, is to 
settle himself in the world—which means nothing more nor less 
than to begin his rambles. To this end he takes unto himself for 
a wife some buxom country heiress, passing rich in red ribands, 
glass beads, and mock tortoiseshell combs, with a white gown and 
morocco shoes for Sunday, and deeply skilled in the mystery of 
Ta apple sweetmeats, long sauce, and pumpkin pie. 

* Having thus provided himself, like a pedlar, with a heavy 
knapsack, wherewith to regale his shoulders through the journey of 
life, he literally sets out on the peregrination. His whole family, 
household furniture, and farming utensils, are hoisted into a co- 
vered cart; his own and his wife’s wardrobe packed up in a firkin— 
which done, he shoulders his axe, takes staff in hand, whistles 
* yankee doodle,’ and trudges off to the woods, as confident of 
the protection of Providence, and relying as cheerfully upon his 
own resources, as did ever a patriarch of yore when he journeyed 
into a strange country of the Gentiles. Having buried himself in 
the wilderness, he builds himself a log hut, clears away a corn- 
field and potatoe-patch, and Providence smiling upon his labours, 
is soon surrounded by a snug farm, avd some half a score of 
flaxen-headed urchins, who, by their size, seem to have sprung all 
at once out of the earth, like a crop of toadstools. 

*« But it is not the nature of this most indefatigable of specula- 
tors to rest contented with any state of sublunary enjoyment-— 
improvement is his darling passion ; and having thus improved his 
lands, the next care is to provide a mansion worthy the residence 
of a land-holder. A huge palace of pine henrde immediately 
springs up in the midst of the wilderness, large enough for a 
parish church, and furnished with windows of all dimensions ; but 
so rickety and flimsy withal, that every blast gives it a fit of the 
ague. 

* By the time the outside of this mighty air castle is completed, 
either the funds or the zeal of our adventurer are exhausted, so 
that he barely manages to haJf finish one room within, where the 
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whole family burrow together—while the rest of the house is 
devoted to the cuwiing of pumpkins, or storing of carrots and pota- 
toes, and is decorated with fanciful festoons of dried apples and 
peaches. The outside, remaining unpainted, grows venerably black 
with time; the family wardrobe is laid under contribution for old 
hats, petticoats, and breeches, to stuff into the broken windows ; 
while the four winds of heaven keep up a whistling and howlin 
about this aerial palace, and play as many unruly gambols as they 
did of yore in the cave of old Holus. 

“ The humble log hut, which whilome nestled this improving 
family snugly within its narrow but comfortable wails, stands hard 
by, im ignominious contrast, degraded into a cow-house or pig-sty ; 
and the whole scene reminds one forcibly of a fable, which I am 
surprised has never been recorded, of an aspiring snail, who aban- 
doned his humble habitation, which he had long filled with great 
respectability, to crawl into the empty shell of a lobster—where he 
would no doubt have resided with great style and splendor, the 
envy and hate of all the pains-taking snails of his neighbourhood, 
had he not accidentally perished with cold, in one corner of his 
stupendous mansion. 

“ Being thus completely settled, and, to use his own words, ‘ to 
rights,’ one would imagine that he would begin to enjoy the com- 
forts of his situation, to read newspapers, talk politics, neglect his 
own business, ard attend to the affairs of the nation, like a useful 
and patriotic citizen; but now it is that his wayward disposition 
begins again to operate. He soon grows tired of a spot where there 
is no longer any room for improvement—sells hig farm, air castle, 
a windows and all, reloads his cart, shoulders his axe, puts 

imself at the head of his family, and wanders away in search of 
new lands—again to fell trees, again to clear corn-fields, again to 
build a shingle palace, and again to sell off, and wander.” P. 203. 


The next passage which we shall extract, is one which 
we recommend to the attention of some of our patriotic repre- 
sentatives in Parliament: 


“ The great defect of Wilhelmus Kieft’s policy was, that though 
no man could be more ready to stand forth in an hour of emer- 
gency, yet he. was so intent upon guarding the national pocket, 
that he suffered the enemy to break its head—in other words, what- 
ever precaution for public safety he adopted, he was so intent upon 
rendering it cheap, that he invariabiy rendered it ineffectual. All 
this was a remote consequence of his profound education at the 
Hague ; where, having acquired a smattering of knowledge, he 
was ever after a great connor of indexes, continually dipping into 
books, without ever studying to the bottom of any subject; ‘so. 
that he had the scum of all kinds of authors fermenting in his 
pericranium. In some of these title-page researches he unluckily 


stumbled over a grand political cabalistic word, which, with his cus- 
tomary facility, he immediately incorporated into his great scheme 
4 
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of governinent, to the irretrievable injury and delusion of the 
honest province of Nieuw- Nederlandts, and the eternal misleading 
of all experimental rulers.” P. 252. 

“* Not to keep my reader in any suspense, the word which had 
so wonderfully arrested the attention of William the Testy, and 
which in German characters had a particularly black and ominous 
aspect, on being fairly translated into the English is no other than 
ECONOMY —a talismanic term, which, by constant use and frequent 
mention, has ceased to be formidable in our eyes, but which has as 
terrible potency as any in the arcana of necromancy. 

** When pronounced in a national assembly it has an immediate 
effect in closing the hearts, beclouding the intellects, drawing the 
paren seeiegs, and buttoning the breeches-pockets of all philosophic 

egislators. Nor are its effects on the eyes less wonderful. It 
produces a contraction of the retina, an obscurity of the crystal- 
line lens, a viscidity of the vitreous, and an inspissation of the 
aqueous humours, an induration of the tunica sclerotica, and a 
convexity of the cornea; insomuch that the organ of vision loses 
its strength and perspicuity, and the unfortunate patient becomes 
myopes, or in plain English, pur-blind ; perceiving only the amount 
of immediate expense, without being able to look further, and 
regard it in connexion with the ultimate object to be effected. ‘ So 
that,’ to quote the words of the eloquent Burke, ‘ a briar at his 
nose is of greater magnitude than an oak at five hundred yards 
distance.’ Such are its instantancous operations, and the results 
are still more astonishing. By its magic influence seventy-fours 


shrink into frigates, frigates into sloops, and sloops into gun- 
boats.” P. 253. 


In a similar vein is the following account of William the 
Testy’s measures for enlightening the public mind, by means 
of popular meetings and assemblies : 


*« But the worst of the matter was, that just about this time 
the mob, since called the sovereign peuple, like Balaam’s ass, 
began to grow more enlightened than its rider, and exhibited a 
strange desire of governing itself. This was another effect of the 
* universal acquirements’ of William the Testy. In some of his 
pestilent researches among the rubbish of antiquity, he was struck 
with admiration at the institution of public tables among the Lace- 
deemonians, where they discussed topics of a general and interest- 
mg nature—at the schools of the philosophers, where they engaged 
in profound disputes upon politics and morals—where grey-beards 
were taught the rudiments of wisdom, and youths learned to be- 
come little men, before they were boys. ‘ There is nothing,’ said 
the ingenious Kieft, shutting up the book, ‘ there is nothing more 
essential to the well management of a country than education 
among the people; the basis of a good government should be laid 
in the public mind.’— Now this was true » but it was ever 
the wayward fate of William the Testy, that when he thought 
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right, he was sure to go to work wrong. In the present instance, 
he could scarcely eat or sleep until he had set on foot brawling 
debating societies among the simple citizens of New-Amsterdam. 
This was the one thing wanting to complete his confusion. The 
honest Dutch burghers, though in truth but little given to argu- 
ment or wordy altercation, yet by dint of meeting often together, 
fuddling themselves with strong drink, beclouding their brains with 
tobacco-smoke, and listening to the harangucs of some half a 
dozen oracles, soon became exceedingly wise, and, as is ulwa 
the case where the mob is politically enlightened, exceedingly dis- 
contented, They found out, with wonderful quickness of discern- 
ment, the hantel exvet in which they had indulged, in fancying 
themselves the happiest people in creation—and were fortunately 
convinced, that, all circumstances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
they were a very unhappy, deluded, and, consequently, ruined 
people. 

‘In a short time the quidnuncs of New. Amsterdam formed 
themselves into sage juntos of political croakers, who daily met 
together to groan over political affairs, and make themselves mi- 
serable; thronging to these unhappy assemblages with the same 
_ eagerness that zealots have in all ages abandoned the milder and 
more peaceful paths of religion, to crowd to the howling convo- 
cations of fanaticism. We are naturally prone to discontent, and 
avaricious after imaginary causes of lamentation—like lubberly 
monks, we belabour our own shoulders, and seem to take a vast 
satisfaction in the music of our own groans. Nor is this said for 
the sake of paradox; daily experience shows the truth of these 
observations. It is almost impossible to elevate the spirits of a 
man groaning under ideal calamities; but nothing is more 
than to render him wretched, though on the pinnacle of felicity ; 
as it is an Herculean task to hoist a man to the top of a steep 
though the merest child can topple him off thence. 

“ In the sage assemblages I have noticed, the reader will at 
once perceive the faint germs of those sapient convocations called 
popular meetings, prevalent at our day. Thither resorted all those 
idlers and * squires of low degree,’ who, like rags, hang loose 
upon the back of society, and are ready to be blown away by 
every wind of doctrine. Cobblers abandoned their stalls, and has- 
tened thither to give lessons on political economy—blacksmiths left 
their handicraft, and suffered their own fires to go out, while they 
blew the bellows and stirred up the fire of faction ; and even taylors, 
though but the shreds and patches, the ninth parts of humanity, 
neglected their own measures, to attend to the measures of govern- 
ment. Nothing was wanting but half a dozen newspapets and 

triotic editors to have completed this public illumination, and to 

ave thrown the whole province in an uproar!”* P. 263. 

“ And here I would remark the great benefit of these party dis- 
tinctions, by which the people at large are saved the vast trouble 
of thinking. Hesiod divides mankind into three classes—those 
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who think for themselves, those who let others think for them, and 
those who will neither do one nor the other. The second class, 
however, comprises the great mass of society, and hence is the 
origin of party, by which is meant a large body of people, some 
few of whom think, and all the rest talk. The former, who are 
called the leaders, marshal out and discipline the latter, teaching 
them what they must approve—what they must hoot at—what they 
must say—whom they must support—but, above all, whom they 
must hate—-for no man can be a right good partizan, unless he be 
a determined and thorough- going hater. 

“* But when the sovereign people are thus properly broken to 
the harness, yoked, curbed, and reined, it is delectable to see 
with what docility and harmony they jog onward through mud and 
mire, at the will of their drivers, dragging the dirt-carts of faction 
at their heels. How many a patriotic member of congress have | 
seen, who would never have known how to make up his mind on 
any question, and might have run a great risk of voting right by 


mere accident, had he not had others to think for him, and a file 
leader to vote after.’ P. 270. 


The above extracts will be sufficient to afford our readers a 
tolerably accurate notion respecting the character of this work 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker. We are glad it has been pub- 
lished in this country, because we felt some curiosity to 
read a work which we had long since heard spoken of fa- 
vourably. We cannot say that it has quite answered our 
expectations ; but we impute our disappomiment, in a great 
measure, to our being not fully able to enter into its spirit. 
We could point out many faults, however; but by some 
means or other, we feel almost a: personal kindness for the 
author, and it would grate harshly upon our feelings to speak 
of him in any way, except that of commendation. We shall 
be glad to meet with him again, in any shape he may please 
to assume ; but above all in his ownshape ; for we feel con- 
fident that he will never write any thing, but what will do 
him credit, both as a gentleman and a scholar. Amidst a 
good deal of mistaken taste, which abounds in all his writ- 
ings, we have never perceived a sentence that was not mo- 
rally pure and right; and with this security against the pre- 
vailing sins of our modern wits and politicians, it is impos- 
sible, that, with so many delightful talents, he can ever pro- 


duce any thing, that will do him discredit, even if it does 
not add to his reputation, 
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Art. IV. Some popular Objections against Christianity 
considered, and the general Character of Unbelief repre- 
sented, in Three Discourses on Mark xvi. 15, at prereset 
before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. John 
Lonsdale, M.A. Assistant Preacher at the Temple, and 


late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. pp. 64. 2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1820. 


THESE are three very useful and elegant discourses, upon 
a subject, to which the Christian Preacher can hardly too 
often recur ; we mean, the necessity of belief in the Gospel 
of Christ, as the indispensable alee of our being made 
inheritors of that life and immortality which he revealed, 
The subject is one of no common difficulty ; for there is al- 
ways a danger while treating it, either of confining God’s 
mercy within too positive limits on the one hand, or else of 
vacating his justice on the other. Mr. Lonsdale has steered 
between these two difficulties with remarkable skill and judg- 
ment; and it is with great pleasue that we recommend these 
sermons to the notice of our readers. He takes for his text 
Mark xvi. 15, 16. Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is ba 
lized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall be 
damned. He commences by noticing the general simplicity 
of the early preachers of Christianity, and instances it in the 
quiet manner in which this important text is introduced ; 
and then adverts to it in respect to its connection with the 
moral evidence of Christianity, The objection which he in- 
tends particularly to examine, is that which arises out of the- 
partial promulgation of Christianity, which appears contrary 
to the direction in the text. The first answer which is given 
to this.is, that much of this want of universality is to be at- 
tributed to the vices of men. The purity, and energy, and 
high devotion of the Apostolic times, passed away too ra- 
pidly, and was succeeded by carelessness and coldness: part 
of the early provinces of Christendom relapsed into Paganism, 
others into Mahometanism. 


“ In many, alas! of those very places where St. Paul exer- 
cised his personal ministry, and to which most of his Epistles were 
addressed, the Crescent has prevailed over the Cross; and the 
falsehoods and absurdities of the Koran have, for the most part, 
or altogether, superseded the use of the true word of God. 
Whence then this forfeiture of privileges once possessed; this 
relapse from light into darkness? Whence but from wilful neglect 
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and corruption? That which the Apostle of the Gentiles said of 
their falling away from-the natural knowledge of religion, divinely 
communicated to man, may be applied to-those also who fell from 
this higher state of illumination. They are without excuse, because 
that, when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful. And even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind*, It is @ pain- 
ful and humiliating fact, that the success of the Mahometan impos- 
ture was greatly facilitated by the corruptions of the Christians, 
and by the spirit of bitterness and cruelty which raged between 
their conflicting sects ; a spirit to which the Gospel is altogether 
repugnant, a for the exercise of which among its professors it 
is no ways accountable. Thus was the faith which brought forth 
fruit so sparingly, not only prevented from further scattering its 
seeds abroad; but was destroyed also, where it had once been 
sown, and taken root. When they who had scen the light, walked 
no longer as childien of light, when their zeal grew cold, their 
industry became remiss, and their very belief wavered; the loss 
of those spiritual advantages which they esteemed so lightly, was 
their awful, and to this day conspicuous punishment. While 
Christianity was a young and tender plant, it was reared with more 
than human care, and miraculously protected from the dangers 
which assailed it on all sides, and which it was then unable by its 
own strength to withstand. Its divine Planter prepared room before 
at, and caused it to take deep root. He suffered not the boar out of 
the wood to waste it, nor the wild beast of the field to devour it. But 
when it had thus become a strong and stately tree, and been 
raised toa height from whence it might have overshadowed the 
world; when it had sent out its boughs unto the sea, and its branches 
unto the river; it was left to such ordinary means as were now 
sufficient for its support and propagation. ad those means been 
employed to the utmost, it would not at present be scen to shelter 
only a few favoured nations; but, like the visionary tree of the 
prophet, it would have grown and been strong, and the height 
thereof would have reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the 
ends of all the earth. The leaves thereof would have been fair, 
and the fruit much ; and in it would have been meat for all: the 
beasts of the ficld would have had shadow under it, and the fowls of 


the heaven would have dwelt in the boughs thereof, and all flesh been 
Sed of itt.” P.8. 


We give Mr. Lonsdale’s own words on account of the 
elegance of the language, and the beautiful manner in which 
he has worked up the splendid metaphor of Scripture. 

But if the objection be brought in a different form ; if it 
be objected not that the promise has been broken, but 4 
priori, that it is unworthy of God to distribute his blessings 
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t0 partially, then the same objection evidently may be made 
to the whole of God's dealing with mankind: and every di- 
versity of birth, rank, and talent, may supply an argument 
against God. The truth is, that inequality in the Divine 
dispensation is not necessarily injustice. 


“ Has he not made a vast difference between the advantages 
and capacities of happiness possessed by different classes of the 
species to which we belong? Do we not see whole nations very 
superior to others in the enjoyment of physical rib ey and the. 
means of moral improvement? Nor is-the distinction less striking 
between individuals, born in the same country, and even in the 
same family. How far does one surpass unother, not only in 
beauty, strength, and health; but in the more excellent qualities 
of the mind, and even in the dispositions of the heart! How 
great are the advantages of education, and example, which some 
possess above others! With what extreme inequality are those 
things which are called the gifts of fortune (though Religion 
acknowledges not the term) distributed! Yet no one rejects 
wealth, or honours, because his neighbour wants them. No one 
values genius less, because dulness exists every where around him. 
No one is less thankful for the possession of reason, because he 
sees that others are ideots or lunatics. And why should we adopt 
a different mode of judging with regard to still higher blessings ? 
Why should we wonder that He, who dispenses 0 inary blessings 
with such apparent partiality, should dispense those which are 
extraordinary, according to the same rule? Why should we 
refuse thankfully to accept the light of Revelation because it is 
not granted to all our fellow creatures? This mode of reasoning 
must lead a man to reject not only revealed, but natural religion 
also; for it is evident that some are endued with a much greater 
capacity of improving the light of nature than others, And 
accordingly we find that, in the Heathen world, some have brought 
it to wonderfal perfection; while others have been scarcely raised 
by it above the rank of brutes. ‘The fact is, that this line of 
objection naturally tends to an atheistical- termination :, for no 
other conclusion can deliver the objector from the inconsistencies 
in which he must be entangled. If God be denied to be the 
author of Revelation, on account of the inequality with which it 
is dispened, we must, to be consistent with ourselves, upon the 
same principle, deny him to be the author of nature also. If we 
acknowledge his presence and mighty working in the latter case, 

we ought not to dispute them, upon this ground, in the former. 

And from this one instance, out of many, we may learn how 

loose and untenable is the footing which Deism affords to its fol- 


lowers.” P. 15, 
But, as Mr. Lonsdale well observes, this 


Is the problem which can never be solved, till we can discern 
Tr. 
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the causes in which God’s dealings with man originate, and the 
ultimate end to which they are directed. 

And “ the better question for us to decide with ourselves will be, 
not why the Gospel of Christ has been withheld from a very consi- 
derable portion of mankind ; but whether it has been communicated 
to us, with sufficient credibility to render its acceptance an indis- 
pensable duty, notwithstanding some difficulties with which it is 
attended.” P. 18. 


Mr. Lonsdale now proceeds to the examination of the 
second proposition of bis text; and he opens this examina- 


tion with some admirable observations on the nature of Chris- 
tian Faith : 


“* Upon the first clause indeed of this antithetical sentence, so 
regarded, there is, or ought to be, little necessity to comment. If 
common reason had been suffered to exert its natural influence, or 
the general scope and tenor of Scripture had been kept in view ; 
small would have been the occasion of offence given to them that 
seek it, smal! the scandal arising to Christianity, upon the pre- 
sumption that it makes human salvation to depend upon mere spe- 
culative belief, or the bare observance of ceremonies. When the 
careful and candid enquirer hears the Author of the Gospel 
declaring that he that believeth shall be saved ; instead of availing 
himself of a brief mode of expression, to support by it a scheme 
of doctrines as mischievous im their tendenty, as they are unrea- 
sonable, and unscriptural in their grounds, he will consider that 
nothing is more common, in all kinds of speaking, and writing, 
than the mention of some one principal part of a system, to con- 
vey the idea of the whole; than the comprehension of many par- 
ticulars under a single general tenn. And being well aware that 
no man would, m ordinary cases, form his notions solely upon 
such a description, without having recourse to more explicit and 
detailed information ; he will naturally proceed to apply this re- 
ccived principle of interpretation to the Scriptures in the present 
instance. In their language, often exceedingly concise and com- 
prehensive, faith is frequently put for the sum total of Christianity ; 
and for an obvious reason ; because faith is the ground work 
which the whole fabric of the Christian character must be built ; 
the source from which all the beauties and the benefits of Chris- 
tianity must spring. And it is on this account, that in the latter 
clause of the text, nothing is added to the phrase ‘ he that believeth 
not ;" for the foundation being wanting, it necessarily follows that 
the superstructure must be wanting also.” P. 22. 

“ Proceeding upon this principle, we shall soon find that belief 
in the Gospel includes much more than is expressed by the term 
nakedly and abstractedly taken. We shall observe, that both our 
Lord and his Apostles in several instances, join repentance with 
faith as indispensably necessary to an effectual acceptance of the 
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Gospel * ; that the faith which they ire is repeatedly explained 
by them to be not a speculative barren, but anaale ona 
fruitful quality ; that they describe it, on numberless occasions, as 
faith which worketh by lovet ; faith in a pure conscience t ; faith 
made perfect by works§. But it appears to me that there cannot 
be a clearer illustration of the principle which I have been enforc- 
ing, than the different manner in which the different Evangelists 
have recorded the very instructions of Christ to his Apostles now 
under our notice. By one of them, we have seen, he is repre- 
sented as promising salvation upon the conditions of belief and 
baptism alone: but according to another, he enjoins that all 
pations should be taught not only to believe in him, but also éo 
observe all things whatsoever he had commanded ||: and we learn 
from a third, his direction that repentance, as a necessary accom- 


yas to remission of sins, should be preached in his name%.” 
. 24. 


He proceeds next to touch lightly on the objection to bap- 
tism as a positive institation, and he touches it with his 
usual elegance of Scriptural application : 


“‘ When a voice from heaven proclaims aloud, Wash and be 
clean, it would ill become us to imitate the perverse conduct of the 
Syrian leper **, and presume to despise stream which is ap- 
pointed to pour around us the depth of purifying merey.”” P. 27. 


And now Mr. Lonsdale passes on to the final clause of his 
text, and to the examination of the difficult and important 
question, How any man can reasonably be condemned for 
withholding his assent from propositions which his reason 
may not allow him to admit? The question, as every one 
knows, is of the very last importance; and the answer which 
Mr. Lonsdale gives to it in the particular instance of Chris- 
tianity (for he does not consider it generadly) is very able, 
and, as far as we know, has also the recommendation of no- 
velty. Who is it, he asks, who affixed this sanction to the 
doctrines he promulgated? 1s hé God? then surely it was 
unworthy of him to leave man to trample on his doctrines as 
he pleased. Is he man? even the Socinian will allow him 
to have been an Ambassador of the highest order, and even 
in this case, 


«* Let us ask, whether, even on this last, as it appears to us, 
most unscriptural hypothesis, it was befitting the dignity of 
one so highly commissioned, that be should deliver bis embassy 
without any threat against those who should presume to deny its 


me 





meena 


* Mark i. 15. Acts xx. 21. Heb. vi. 1. + Gal. v. 6, 


{ 1 Tim. ii. 9. § James ii. 22. {| Matt. xxviii. 20. @ Lake xxiv. 47, 
** 2 Kings v. 10—15. 
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authenticity: that he should throw it out, as it were at random, to 


take its chance among mankind ; and be received or rejected, as 
their caprice might dictate.” P. 36. 


Having thus shewn, that the sentence of punishment is 
reasonably denounced against the unbeliever in doctrines 
promulgated by a person (whether human or divine) so highly 
qualified as Jesus Christ, he passes on to shew, that Chris- 
tianity has offered herself to man’s acceptance by an appeal 
to his reason and judgment; appeals too so strong, that the 
rejection of them is necessarily vicious, and therefore de- 
serving of punishment. What, though superstition on the 
one hand, and enthusiasm on the other, the one by closing 
the avenues of reason, the other by appealing to inward and 
visionary inspirations, have both rendered Christianity un- 
reasonable, still the Saviour of the world reasoned surely, 
when he appealed to his own works as the test of his autho- 
rity and mission. ‘The Bereans surely reasoned when Paul 


applauded ; and he has ordered us to prove all things, and to 
hold fast that which is good. 


“* What then becomes of the charge that Christianity has 
nothing to do with reason; the unblushing renewal of which seems 
to call for a repetition of its exposure? Like a thousand others, 
directed against the same object, it will not -bear the touch; but 
crumbles at once, when handled, into dust and nothingness. The 
Religion, which is our guide and our hope, expects no blind irra- 
tional credulity from her votaries. Conscious of her strength, she 
courts examination ; for she has built her house upon the 1o0ck of 
truth, -Anxious that her real character should be displayed, she 
loves the light; for she is herself light, and came down from the 
Father of lights. Many thmes has she passed through the ordeal 
of serious, dispassionate, learned, acute, deep investigation, like 
gold through the fire: and they who have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the grounds of her confidence, well know that the 
more frequently, and the more strictly she is subjected to such a 
trial, the more clearly will her pores be eatablished; the higher 

’ 


will her authority be raised; the further will her influence be 
extended.” P. 47. 


Lastly, if the causes of unbelief be considered, if it be 
remembered that it arises in general from inattention or trom 
something more criminal, it will be acknowledged, that the 
rejection of the truths offered is not free from blame. It is 
unnecessary to make any further extracts from discourses, 
which, we hope before this time, will have recommended them- 
selves to the attention of our readers ; but, besides the impor- 
tant argument contained in these pages, we cannot forbear 
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from remarking once more, that they are very elegant speci- 
mens of pure taste—equally remote from the jejune style 
of some theologians, and the puerile foppery of others. 


Art. V. A Narrative of a Journey into Persia, and 
Residence at Teheran: containing a descriptive Itinerary 
from Constantinople to the Persian Capital; also a 
variety of Anecdotes, illustrative of the History, Com- 
merce, Religion, Manners, Customs of the Inhabitants, 
Military Policy of the Government, &c. From the French 
of M. Tancoigne, attached to the Embassy of General 
Gardanne. Embellished with an accurate Map, and a 
Plate representing the Interior of a Harem, from an 
original Drawing by a Persian Artist. 8vo. 12s, 418 
pp. Wright. 1820, 


M. TANCOIGNE accompanied General Gardanne to the Court 
of Persia. The work commences with Constantinople, from 
which place the general’s suite and escort, consisting of about 
one hundred persons, set out in September, 1807. We shall 
not attempt to follow the embassy step by step through all the 
occurrences of the journey, but having informed our readers 
of the direction in which it travelled, merely mention such 
circumstances as happen to have struck us as possessing any 
particular interest. Three weeks after leaving Constanti- 
nople, our author reached Angora, a town which is celebrated 
for its breed of, goats, from the wool of which the Angora 
shawls aremade. These are of a texture softer than that of 
the finest silk. The breed appears to be confined almost to 
one spot; as after a very few miles, these beautiful animals, 
whose appearance M. Tancoigne speaks of with great delight, 
are no more met with, and are succeeded by goats of the 
common breed. The Angora goat is of remarkable stature, 
with fleeces of the most dazzling whiteness, reaching often 
to the ground. , 

In the beginning of November the embassy arrived in 
Persia, after two months journeying through a country which 
seems to have presented no remarkable features, except such 
as are familiar to Oriental scenery and manners. ‘The hordes 
of wandering tribes, who subsist upon plander, and infest all 
the eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire, appear to form 
the only variety presented to the traveller in this part of 
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the world. Their incursions, however, are principally con- 
fined to the dominions of the Grand Signior, whose subjects 
they are; they are more circumspect in the depredations 
which they commit upon the territories of Persia. Soon 
after the arrival of the embassy in this last country, the 
were invited to a grand feast that was given to them by the 
Khan of Khoi, which we extract by way of shewing a 


Frenchman’s opinion respecting the propriety of the Eastern 
manner of dancing. 


“ A magnificent feast was prepared for us at the Khan’s, in a 
saloon on the ground-floor, opening to the garden; and all the 
avenues were guarded by Russian and Persian soldiers, The 
banquet was long, and animated by music: Persian dancers were 
also engaged to enliven the scene. 

** Lascivious postures, varied to infinity, composed all the art of 
those dancers, who are generally boys—their profession, despised 
as it is by the Persians, is however very lucrative. Cloyed in very 
early life with all kinds of enjoyments, the nobility know no better 
means of amusing their satiety, and they néver have a festival at 
home without this brutal accompaniment. 

“ Those dancers are dressed in female habits, and hold metal 
eastencts in each hand: they generally begin their exercises by 
various feats of strength and agility ; then, changing their ges- 
tures and movements, they exhibit all that debauchery and luxury 
ever invented by the most refined profligacy.”’ P.67. ° 


** I have in a former letter, mentioned the public dancers who 
are engaged by the men to amuse them at festivals and other 
we of pleasure. In imitation of these, the women also employ 
emale dancers in the harems: they are highly diverted with the 
indecency of their gestures and movements : such a taste, so con- 
trary to all the rules of decorum, must be attributed to the sla- 
very and constraint in which they are held: secluded from the so- 
ciety of men, having nothing to fear from their censure, and with- 
out the hope of pleasing them by modesty, they soon cease to blush 
at any thing; they are complete strangers to those sentiments of 
delicacy, which amongst us form the best title of the fair sex to our 
esteem, add to which, their discourse often turns on very indecent 
subjects. With respect to dancing, this exercise, abandoned to 
slaves and profligate women, amongst the Orientals, is very far 
from obtaining the same favour as with us; the dancers are des- 
pised as vile mercenaries, and the Persians are astonished when we 


tell them that in Europe the greatest nobles and even kings them- 
selves, do not disdain this amusement.’? P. 211. 


We marvel, whether M. Tancoigne was bribed to describe 


in this way, a species of amusement which has since been 
proved to be so innocent and becoming. 
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On the 10th of November they arrived at Tauris, which our 
author describes as one of the most commercial cities in Per- 
sia; but he gives no description either of its size or appear- 
ance, but merely notices that at this place, General Gardanne 


was introduced to Prince Abbas, the presumptive heir to the 
throne. 


‘‘ The day before yesterday, we saw for the first time the Chah 
Zade Abbas Mirza. We went on horseback in state to his palace ; 
the horses for that purpose having been sent to us by his highness. 
Ahmed Khan, BeyJerbey, or governor of the city, was appointed 
to receive the legation in an apartment of the first court. There, 
he at first caused a mirza to write down our names and qualities, in 
order that we should be individually presented to the prince: we 
then entered, conducted by him, into the second court of the sera- 
glia. All the ministers, ranged in rows, were standing in the 
greatest silence before Abbas Mirza, who alcne was seated at the 
window of alow room. The Chah Zade was dressed in a robe of 
crimson satin: sparkling bracelets ornamented his arms; the hilt 
of his sabre, which rested on his knees, shone with the lustre of the 
hanes stones on it, and his head was covered with the common 

ead dress of the kizil-bach, * bound round with a beautiful shawl 
of an amaranth colour. 

“ By special favour, we were introduced into the very interior of 
the apartment, after having made, according to the instructions of 
our introducer, three profound bows. Abbas Mirza received us 
with much grace: the ambassador took a place beside him, on a 
gilt arm chair, while we all formed a circle on seats in the French 
style. The formal address was pronounced in Freneh by the gene- 
ral, and repeated in Persian by M. de Nerciat, second interpreter 
to the embassy. The conversation then became more familiar: it 
turned on the military art, and on the wish of the prince te re- 
gulate and instruct his Persian troops in the European manner. 
On taking leave we were made perform the same ceremony as on 
our entrance. Abbas Mirza is about twenty-two years of age, of 
middle size, but well made, and his countenance, though pule and 
without colour, receives nevertheless great expression his fine 
black eyes, in which both kindness and pride seem united” P. 74.. 


It was not till the 4th of December thatthey reached Tehe- 
ran, the capital of Persia, orat least the presentseat of goyern- 
ment. Here again the description which our author gives of 
the town is singularly meagre—amounting to nothing more 
than the mention of one or two particulars which are common 


-- 





“* Kizil-bach, means red-head or golden-bead. The Turks use this woid in a 


Geriding manner in speaking of the Persians ; aud the latter, on their part, ‘as. 
swine it asa title of honour. } Sia , 
9 
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to all the greater towns of Persia, and with which most of 
our readers are probably acquainted. 

At this place the narrative is suspended, in order to give 
M. Tancoigne an opportunity of informing his readers of the 
history of Persia ; a subject which we the more willingly pass 
over, as all the facts which are collected respecting ity are 
the result, probably, of such researches as the author has had 
leisure to make at Paris, anc such as any of our readers who 
are so disposed, may in like manner collect for themselves 
without putting themselves to the expense of purchasing 
M. Tancoigne’s book. After fifty pages of historical disqui- 
sition, we are favoured with various anecdotes and obser- 
vations respecting the actual state of Persia, as they were 
gathered by our author upon the spot; and it is not till this 
part of the book, that the real interest of it, such as it is, can 
properly be said tocommence. ‘The account which is given 
of the character and occupations of a Persian nobleman, is 
not such as to excite much admiration. 


‘* Enervated in early life by the heat of the climate, and by mar- 
riages contracted previous to the age in which man attains his full 
vigour, the rich and powerful Persians spend their lives between 
idleness, debauchery and effeminacy. Covered with vermin under 
their dresses of gold cloth, they might be, in some respects, com- 
a to a nation less distant from us, and which has become cele- 

rated for its indolence and filthiness. But, every thing in this 
world is in a state of contrariety: as much as they neglect the 
cleanliness of their persons, so much do they attach importance to 
that of their houses ; their court-yards are kept nicely swept ; their 
carpets and the felts that serve them as seats, carefully beaten, and 
- never enter an apartment without leaving their slippers at the 
oor ! 

‘“* ‘The Persian rises at day-break, and first recites his morning 

pores generally aloud ; then, if a nobleman or public functionary, 
ie leaves his harem and goes into the first court of his house, where 
he gives audience, during an hour, to his vassals and dependents. 
At eleven o’clock his breakfast is served up, and consists of bread, 
cheese, raw herbs or fruits, all on a tray of tinned copper. He 
afterwards washes his hands and beard, takes a cup of coffee, 
smokes a kalioun, and goes to the selam of the king. If he be 
a trader, or one who has no public business to transact, he goes to 
the bazars to attend to his profession, or remains unoccupied at 
home. At noon he says his second prayer, and at two o’clock, 
especially in summer, he shuts himself up and sleeps until four or 
five. At sun.set he performs his third ablution and last prayer, 
and places himself at table to dine. This latter meal is composed 
of meats cooked in various ways, vegetables and fruits: the solid or 
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ences dish is always the pilaw, which he eats without bread,’ 
. 174. 

Of the habits and appearance of the Persian ladies, our au- 
thor could not know any thing but from hearsay, and without 
meaning to be very illiberal, we must say, that it is some praise 
in a Frenchman, that he has not consulted his imagination 
with a view to supply the deficiency of his information ; the 
following anecdote we extract for the use of those who may 
hereafter be disposed to travel in Persia. 


** | imagine that intrigue must be more rare here than in any 
other part of the world: the Persians have taken every precaution 
against it, and their jealousy is seldom over-reached. An adven. 
ture which homme 0 few days ago, to several individuals of the 
embassy, and which was near being destructive to them, will serve 
as an example of what I have just said. Our friends were walking 
quietly in a garden, without any notion of plotting against the 
honour of the master of the house; the door of a bath being half 
open, excited their curiosity ; they entered, and a few paces farther 
brought them into the midst of a harem, which they had no idea of 
finding so near. Suddenly the women uttered loud shrieks; the 
eunuchs and slaves armed themselves with axes and daggers, and 
our comrades, who in their surprise had still sufficient time to draw 
their swords to defend themselves, finding all the entrances fastened, 
could escape from the jealous fury of those menacing Argusses only 
by scaling the walls. This was more than sufficient to cure a pro- 
pensity to intriguing in Persia! As yet we know nothing of the 

arems, except from pictures, one of which, representing an in- 
terior, has been given to me by a native artist.”’ P, 207, 


At page 258, M. Tancoigne favours his readers with about 
sixty pages of extracts from the Gulistan of Saadi: a book 
which seems to consist chiefly of trite maxims and gossiping 
stories, such as the following, which we select at random, 


‘“¢ A king was oldand sick. Anexpressarrived announcing, that, 
with God's help, his army had taken a fortress, and made a great 
number of prisoners. ‘ That is not good news for me,’ he replied. 
* For whom then is it ?’ the messenger inquired. ‘ For my enemies, 
that is to say, for my heirs. Alas! I have passed my whole life in 
the hope that all my desires would be accomplished ; my wishes are 
realized, but what benefit have I obtained from them, since I cannot 
hope to regain my past time! The hand of death has struck the 
signal of departure on his drum: oh, my two eyes, take leave of my 
head! oh, palms of my hands! oh my shoulders! oh my arms! say 
all of you farewell to each other. The enemy of happiness, death, 
is fallen on me. Oh my friends! ye will all make this passage! I 


have spent my days in ignorance, and I have not been conscious of . 
it, ink well of this!’ P, 279. 
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**¢ A wicked man who had risen in life, threw a stone at the 
head of a philosopher. The latter, incapable of revenging himself, 
»icked up the stone and preserved it until it should be required. 
ie happened that a short time afterwards the king withdrew his 
favour from the bad man, and confined him in prison. The philo- 
sopher then went to seek him, and in his turn threw the stone at 
him. ‘ Who art thou, and why dost thou commit this injury on 
me?’ the other inquired. I am such a one, he replied, and this 
stone is the same which at such a period thou threwest at my head. 
* Where hast thou been since that time ?”? added the bad man. 
‘ I feared thee much when thou wert in place; but the thoment 
that I saw thee in chains, I thought | ought to seize the opportu- 
nity to revenge myself..—— When a wicked man is prosperous, it 
is wise to give way to him; it would then be dangerous to contest 
matters, Any man who opposes merely his arm to a sword, runs 
the risk of losing his arm. Wait patiently to avenge thyself, until 
time shal) enchain the hand of the wicked, and then satisfy thy 
friends and self by lowering his head.” P. 292, 





On the 23d of May, 1808, our author set off on his return 
to France, having resided at the court of Teheran about five 
months; and four days afterwards, while at Kasbinn, he had 


the happy fortune to see a Persian lady; an event which he 
celebrates as becomes a Frenchman. 


“ Here, for the first time, [ have had the good fortune to be 
able to contemplate a Persian lady without interruption; but this 
was only for the shert space of a few minutes. From the terrace 
of our house, there was a view of the interior of a harem, and we 
discovered a young beauty there shining in all the charms of 
youth! she was covered with diamonds, and wore a blue Cache- 
mire shaw! on her head, the folds of which falling gracefully on her 
shoulders, intermixed with her beautiful hair. Only think of the 
effects of Persian jealousy ; it was absent but a moment ; for on the 
attendants perceiving that our attention was constantly turned to- 
wards the blessed apot, the consoling object was immediately with- 
drawn from our view. Full of the pleasing ideas inspired by such 
a sight we left Kasbian the next morping.” P. 612. 


At Tauris, he visited the Persian camp, which haying had 
the advantage of the presence of two French officers for some 
days, was already transformed. ‘The language in which M. 
Tancoigne indalges, while on the subject of the improvements 
introduced into the Persian armies by the French, might have 
done very well, in the way of prophecy, but they are too Jate, 
jn the present day ; be this, however, as it may, nobody would 
need to be told to what country the writer of the following 
paragraph belonzed. 


« From all this military parade, the order and discipline which 
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accompany it, one might su himself transported into a French 
camp. ‘ It is to M. Veahen ona the generous ideas of Prince Ab- 
bas Mirza, that Feth Ali Chah will soon owe an infantry, that will 
enable the Persian armies to contend with advantage against their 
enemies; while it is to M. Lamy, who has formed a kind of poly- 
technic school in the midst of the camp, that he will owe his of- 
ficers of engineers. It is also to the gentlemen whom I have 
named, that he will be indebted for his cannon and artillery-men. 
If I obtrude these details on you, it is because { know that nothin 
which relates to the glory of our country, can be uninteresting : 1s 
there not also something great in the reflection, that the zeal and 
ability only of a few Frenchmen, have sufficed to create in a short 
time, such extraordinary changes in a distant and almost barba- 
rous country ; that it owes to them already this great step towards 
European civilization, that it will, perhaps, at some future period, 
owe to them the preservation of its clainieeeel and that the 
French name will henceforwards never be mentioned there but 
with respect and gratitude??? P. 316. 


Our author reached Constantinople in August—just at the 
time of the dethronement of Selim III. and the elevation of 
Mustapha IV. to the supreme power. Considering ‘that 
M. 'Tancoigue was an eye witness of the events which took 
place in the Turkish capital at that remarkable period, the 
meagreness and insignificance of the particulars which he has 
been able to detail, is sufficiently striking. His whole account 
of the events do not occupy above hali-a-dozen pages, and 
those neither selected with discrimination, nor described with 
liveliness, Upon the whole the book is a poor performance, 
Unlike most French bouks of facts, it seems to be written 
without that exaggeration common to other writers of 
that ingenious nation. There is nothing, we are persuaded, 
in the book but what M. Tancoigne really saw, but there is 
very little in it, as our readers may have collected from the 
extracts which we have made, which was worth recording. 





Art. VI. The Claims of the established Church to exclusive 
Attachment and Support, and the Dangers whivh menace 
her from Schism and Indifference, considered ; in Eight 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, in the 
Year 1820; at the Lecture founded by the late Rev, John 
Bampton, M.A, Canon of Salisbury. -By Godfrey 
Faussett, M.A. Late Fellow of Maydalen College. 8vyo,. 
pp- 388. Rivingtons. 1820. 


Tax subject of this volume is of deep and even painful inter- 
est m the present state of our ecclesiastical establishment. 
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Within a few years schism from the Charch has rapidly in- 
creased. Beginning at first with doubtful apologies for their 
defection, men soon gathered confidence from their growing 
numbers, till at length they do not scruple to claim credit 
to themselves for their desertion of the Church, as being an 
evidence of a well-formed conscience and a holy zeal. So 
far from suspecting the course he bas adopted to have been 
blindly chosen, under the influence of some culpable passion 
or prejudice, each of the innumerable schismatics of the 
present day boldly maintains that Ais alone is the true faith 
of Christ. The consequence has been, that the minds of 
the less enlightened part of the people have been awed into 
a superstitious submission by these contident boastings ; and 
have gladly taken refuge from their own seeret misgivings, in 
the promised certainty of that only true evangelical faith, 
recommended by some favourite teacher. Other arts have 
been practised still less reconcilable with honest intentions, 
because they cannot be considered by the utmost stretch of 
charity as the effects of delusion. Among these, the most 
effective and the least defensible, is the tone of defiance and 
insult and calumny, with which separatists too often assail 
the Chureh they have forsaken. Both in their private and 
public exhortations they recur continually to this favourite 
topic, as if fully aware of its importance in securing their 
victim; and can it be matter of surprize, that uneducated 
persons, who seem purposely to have been left a prey to the 
first seducer by the forbearance of our Church, in neglecting 
to teach them the true grounds of the allegiance which they 
owe to her, should be unable to resist the impression, which 
the incessant repetition of the same arguments, recommended 
and enforced by the utmost earnestness of persuasion, is cal- 
culated to make? In some instances, also, it is to be lamented, 
that political disaffection has contributed its aid to produce 
or exasperate religious dissent. The rapidity with which 
these combined causes have hastened to their result, in the 
continually increasing numbers of schismatics, has awakened 
fearful forebodings for the future. Under such circum- 
stances it might naturally be expected, that the Ministers 
of the Church would be roused to increased vigilance and 
exertion, in order to stem, if it yet be possible, the rising 
tide of disaffection ; and we accordingly find that such has 
been the fact. Many excellent treatises have been published 
in a variety of forms, which leave notihng to be desired by the 
friends of the establishment, that can be effected by the most 
convincing arguments. Among these the volume of Sermons 
hefore us holds a conspicuous rank, as well from the ability 
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with which they are written as from the place in which they 
were delivered. ' 

If an objection be made in the outset to the preacher's 
choice of his subject, we will reply in his own words, 


“ That truth, religious truth more especially, being at all times 
important, is never more so than when it is most neglected or most 
arraigned ; that exactly in proportion to the disrepute into which 
it may have fallen, is the necessity for exertion in its behalf; that 
the obvious duty of a Minister of the Gospel is to instruct his hear- 
ers most sedulously where their ignorance is most conspicuous, and 


to apply his warmest dissuasives to their most prevailing faults.”’ 
P. 40. 


We consider this a sufficieat apology, (if apology indeed 
be wanting), for the expedigney of entering upon such to- 
pics. It may be admitted, and must be lamented by every sin- 
cere friend of Christian truth, that the present state of public 
opinion is not favourable to their discussion. Men of the 
most opposite opinions on almost every other point, agree, 
though on different principles, in claiming the must unbounded 
liberty in the choice of that religious sect or party to which 
they shall belong. If, however, the subject has been 
selected under a strong sense of duty, and discussed with 
a corresponding temper, without the bitterness of con- 
troversy,and yet with the earnestness of conviction, and 
with the most powerful and unanswerable reasoning, we 
prehend the Author will not need the benefit of the apolo 
which he has taken the precaution to suggest. Without far- 
ther preface, therefore, we will sketch the outline of his ar- 
guments, introducing occasionally such extracts, as will serve, 
at the same time, to illustrate his style and force of reasoning, 
and to impress most powerfully on the reader's mind the 
truths which he is endeavouring to rescue from undeserved 
neglect, or from dishonest compromise. 

A general insensibility to the duty of Church-communion 
is stated to be the prevailing character of the present times ; 
and this imputation he charges not merely on ‘‘ the professed | 
separatist, and on the irreligious and profane,” wheres alone 
we might expect to find it true, but on a large party in the 
Church itself, who by “ leaguing together in the true spirit 
of a sect,” by their contempt of ecclesiastical order, and b 
‘uniting with the avowed enemies of the establishment in 
the promotion of common religious objects,” have done as 
much as in them lies, without incurring the guilt of actual 
separation, to ‘“‘ remove from the sight and observation of 
the unreflecting multitude all practical distinction between 
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unity and schism ;” and he closes the account by remarking, 
that many of the sincerest friends of the establishment enter- 
tain the most vague ideas of Church-communion, and of the 
true principles of Christian unity. This general diffusion, 
either of schism itself, or of schismatical tendencies which 
must eventually become schism, though partly to he accounted 
for by the corruption of the natural heart of man, by his pride 
and obstinacy, has yet been occasioned, in still] larger mea- 
sure alee: g by adventitious causes, Of these the Refor- 
mation and the system of toleration consequent upon it, are 
the chief, which, though the choicest blessings in themselves, 


have been perverted to evil. From many just remarks on 
both we select the following. 


“ The Reformation, being in point of fact a separation from an 
established Church, has manifestly operated with many weak minds, 
incapable of drawing accurate distinctions, as a precedent for any 
future separation whatever ; and forgetting the wide difference be- 
tween a corrupt Church, usurping an authority beyond her sphere, 
and a reformed Church claiming her just dominion over her natu- 
ral members, men have too readily conceived themselves justified 
in adopting every schismatical measure, which caprice or fanati- 
Cism, or party spirit, might suggest to them.” P. 8. 

* By the penalties annexed to crimes, we unconsciously, perhaps, 
yet still, in adegree, which produces no inconsiderable result in out 
conduct, regulate our ideas of their atrocity ; and where the laws of 
man pronounce no condemnation against us, we too readily con- 
clude that we are guiltless altogether, and are little disposed to 
prosecute, with scrupulous minuteness, the ungrateful inquiry, how 


far this decision is seconded and sanctioned by the laws of God.” 
P. 9 


Other causes are added, which could not have existed but 
through the neglect or misconduct of the rulers of the Church. 
‘These are the efficient state of ecclesiastical discipline ; 
the unaccountable omission of an accurate definition of the 
Church in some form universally intelligible, and in univer- 
sal circulation ; and the neglect of the Clergy themselves to 
supply this deticiency, who, from various motives, some of 
them honourable to their Christian character, however really 
mistaken, have forborne to explain the sacred institutions of 
Christianity, their divine authority, and their claim, equally 
with doctrinal truths, to the obedience of Christians, From 
this enumeration of the causes, from whence have proceeded 
the divisions of the Charch, he gees on to expose.the  preja- 
dices to be encountered in the most conspicuous forms under 
which the modern ignorance and smisapprehension on the sub- 
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ject of Church-communion and ecclesiastical authority are 
found to prevail. ‘The several pleas 


‘* That sincerity is all in all;’” “ that in a land of liberty every 
man has a right to worship God in the way he thinks proper! 
“that the Church, so far as its outward polity is concerned, is left 
altogether to human discretion ;*’ and “ that provided purity of 
doctrine be preserved, it matters not under what form of Church. 
government it be, or whether under any whatever ;”” 


are most successfully refuted. Against the first plea he 
forcibly argues, that 


‘“‘ If we admit the vague and indefinite ideas of sincerity which 
now prevail, we are inevitably involved in conclusions not more 
hostile to any particular form of Christianity than to Christianity 
itself; since on such principles it would be difficult to shew, why a 
sincere heathen, or a sincere infidel, should be less in favour with 
God than a sincere Christian ; it would not be easy to comprehend 
why our blessed Saviour should have pronounced a peculiar bene- 
diction on those who believe, or why he should have assigned to his 
followers the laborious and hazardous task of ‘ preaching the Gos. 
pel to every creature.” P. 22, 

“‘ So far, indeed,”’ he adds, “ is sincerity from forming a justifica- 
tion of misconduct, that in many cases it may itself be sinful, or at 
least be the strongest evidence ofsin. It may be altogether our own 
fault that we are sincere in an ill-grounded persuasion. Some wilful 
misconduct, some unhappy abuse of our faculties, some culpable neg. 
ligence in improving those means of information which would have 
directed our sincerity to a worthy object, may be the true source of 
our infatuation. In short, the unqualified admission of the principle 
of sincerity would sanctify every atrocity which deluded enthusiasts 
have ever committed ; and to maintain its validity would be, as it were, 
to assert, that whatever we conceive to be right cannot be wrong ; 
in short, to supersede the laws of God by the caprices of individual 
persuasion. Let it never be forgotten, that like St. Paul, we ma 
sin ignorantly in unbelief, even at the time when we verily think within 
ourselves that we are doing God service; that God, in just recom- 
pence for aggravated and oe aeons offences, may sometimes 
send men a strong delusion that they should believe a le ; and that 
there is a way that seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death.” P. 24. 


In the conclusion of the first Sermon, he distributes his 
subject into the order in which he proposes to treat of it, be- 
ginning with the nature and criminality of schism. The 
Scriptural character of schism which is established in the se- 
cond Sermon by numerous from holy writ, of» the 
clearest and most gee Sa is confirmed also by 
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the opinions of the early Fathers. He draws from the former 
part of his argument the following conclusions. 


“In the first place schism, although sometimes, no doubt, com. 
mencing in erroneous doctrine, and, perhaps, still more frequently 
leading to it, has no indispensible connection with it. The schis- 
matical Corinthians are not even accuse of any deviation from 
the correctness of their faith— Again, it is not necessary, in order 
to constitute the sin of schism, that men should have proceeded to 
an actual separation from the Communion of a Church. A fac- 
tious adherence to particular individuals or parties in religious mat. 
ters, a neglect of subordination, or a violation of established or- 
der, are quite sufficient to substantiate the charge in the sense in- 
tended by the Apostle.—Lastly, we may learn to form a correct 
idea of the awful responsibility which attaches to the authors of 
those open ruptures, that avowed renunciation of all ecclesiastical 
authority, which mark the schisms of these days, when all the elo- 
quence, and all the earnestness of an inspired Apostle were called 
forth to express his holy indignation against offences of far inferior 
malignity; offences which we might, perhaps, unwarily have been 
disposed to consider rather as schismatical propensities than as ac- 


tual schism, the mere dissensions of those who stil! held communion 
with each other.” P. 51. 


He concludes the latter part of his argument, which is sup- 
ported by abundant references to the early Fathers, from the 
time of the Apostles themselves, with an impressive applica- 
tion of it to the loose opinions of the present day. 


“« How striking is the contrast between those primitive ages and 
the times on which our lot has fallen! Not, indeed, that they 
stand distinctly and totally contrasted as the respective eras of 
unity and schism. Schisms there were and schisms there must be, 
so long as pride and passion sway the heart of man; but those were 
not schisms lightly regarded; they were ever viewed as the Scrip- 
ture teaches us to view them; they were opposed with zeal and vi- 
gilance, and marked with appropriate reprobation. It was reserved 
to these latter days of indifference and compromise, for a crime to 
which the early Christians applied the epithet of horrible (Qpsx03ns) 
to pass unheeded among the most ordinary transactions of life; to 
be even upheld by some as conducive tothe glory of God; to be 
practised without remorse, and regarded without emotion.’’ P, 59, 


The usual evasions of the charge of schism are next in 
order ; they are stated with fairness, and receive a most sa- 
tislactory reply. The whole of this part of the second Ser- 
mgn to the conclusion, where the preceding argument is 
applied to the divisions of the present day, is well worthy 
the reader’s attention ; but it is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate impression of it, unless we transgress the limits to 
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which we must confine ourselves. We will proceed, there- 
fore, to the third and fourth Sermons which demand from us 
amore particular examination. 

And here it may be proper to premise, that if the proofs 
of any proposition be complete, we have no right to with- 
hold our assent, or to mistrust our decision, because the 
conclusions to which they lead happen to be at variance with 
some preconceived notions, for which, perhaps, we should 
be at a luss to assign any just reason. It is rather surely the 
part of wisdom to suspect an unsound state of mind in our- 
selves, than any unsoundness in the reasoning. This caution 
will be found useful in considering the three next Sermons. 
For if we cannot detect any flaw in the proofs that the go- 
vernment of the Church was left by the Apostles Episcopal, 
and if we are compelled to infer from analogy, and other 
considerations, the intended permanency of such a_ polity ; 
if, besides, we are convinced that there is no scriptural au. 
thority for continuing the priesthood but through the ordina- 
tion of bishops; it does not become us to decline the conclu- 
sion, which follows as of course from the premises, lest we 
should disturb the consciences, or provoke the hostility of 
those professing Christians, who either found their separation 
from our Church on a denial of these truths, or from the ne- 
cessity of the case have practically got rid of them. We 
venture no conclusive opinion on the hazard of God's dis- 
pleasure, to which they may expose themselves ; but if our 
apprehension of such displeasure be great, and if God’s 
word prove it to be reasonable, great in proportion should be 
our endeavours to undeceive them. Certainly, as it is no 
part of wisdom to refuse our assent to truths sufficiently at- 
tested, so it is no part of Christian charity to suppress the 
proofs of a pernicious, it may be even a dangerous delusion. 
The two leading positions which our Author endeavours to 
establish in the third aad fourth Sermons, are thus-clearly 
and strongly stated ; 


“ First, That the form of government under which the Apostles 
placed and left the Church by the direction of their blessed Master, 
and the unerring guidance. of the Holy Spirit, was in all essential 
points what we now term Episcopal; and secondly, that such are 

e circumstances sdneeeied with this original institution, and such 
the important and permanent oan which it was designed to 
answer, that episcopacy must be regarded as an immutable cha- 
racteristic of the true Church of Christ.” P. 98. 


We think it would be difficult to point out a single defect 
it bis argument ; his proofs rise one above another in just 
u 2 . 
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succession ; all his points are stated with the most perfect 
clearness, and recommended by great force of language, ex- 
hibiting equal skill both in the selection and distribution of 
the materials. The following extracts, while they give his 
results, will justify our opinion of the merit of the execution. 


‘“ Faint as are the indications of a regular Church during our 
Saviour’s continuance on the earth, we may, nevertheless, trace 
the outlines of that ¢riple polity which has ever since distinguished 
it; Christ himself being the visible Bishop and Governor of his 
Church, and the Aposties and the Seventy forming two distinct 
ordets of ministers, under his supreme authority. As no in- 
considerable illustration of the same point, let it be observed, 
that the Apostles received their full powers, not at their 
first ordmation, but at ¢hree distinct periods. Their first com- 
mission empowered them to preach the Gospel, and to bap- 
tize ; offices which have usually been considered in the Church as 
within the qualifications of the lowest order of ministers ;—nezt, 
they received authority to bless the elements of bread and wine, in 
commemoration of his death and sacrifice, an office which has 
never been performed by any below the second order ;—and, Jastly, 
when their blessed Master was about to leave the world, he trans- 
ferred to them the powers which he himself had exercised, and 
they entered on their full episcopal authority, to govern and judge 


the Church, as he had governed and judged it, and ordain its mi- 
pisters as he had ordained them.” P. 106. 


He then enters ange into the historical testimony of the 


apostolical writings, and of the early Fathers to the truth of 
this statement; and proceeds— 


‘‘ How then is all this mass of evidence, this consistency of re- 
corded testimony, encountered by the advocates of the Presbyte- 
nian system? Compelled by the clear light of undeniable facts, the 
most learned and able of their number have admitted the universal 
prevalence of Episcopacy within a few years after the times of the 
Apostles. Narrow then, indeed, are the limits thus allowed for the 
exercise of their hypothetical ingenuity, and large beyond example 
are the demands which they make on the credulity of the simple. 
We are required, in short, to believe, that, although the Apostles 
themselves governed the Church on the episcopal plan, and invested 
some others with similar authority (for this is undeniably clear from 
Scripture) they were, after all, mere temporary guardians of 
Presbyterian equality ;—that scarcely had they been all removed 
from the scene of their labours, before their gracious intentions in 

- favour of the liberties of mankind were unhappily misunderstood, 
or, what is worse, that the whole world unanimously conspired ta 
establish a government of their own devising, to the utter subvet- 

sion of the institutions of inspired Apostles, and the will of thelt 
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Lord and Saviour ;—that not one Presbyter was urged by the feel- 
ings of our common nature to remonstrate against a manifest 
usurpation ;—that the meek and unassuming spirit of the Gospel of 
peace could not move one conscientious Bishop to disclaim his un. 
authorized dominion, or refuse his countenance to his arrogant 
brethren ;—that neither the pen of the historian, nor voice of | 
tradition, could be prevailed on to rescue from oblivion a change 
so fundamental, a revolution so extraordinary; but that, on the 
contrary, the pious Fathers of the primitive Church, combined with 
unholy fraud to fabricate and record episcopal successions which 
had no existence, and impose on mankind, as apostolical and in- 
i the inventions of mere priestcraft and ambition !’’ 
. 145. 


Having shewn, in a variety of particulars, an exact and 
striking analogy between the service of the Jewish temple 
and the Christian Church, he deduces from it this inference, 


*¢ What should we more naturally be led to expect, than a cor- 
responding resemblance in their priesthood also? and having dis- 
covered such a resemblance, what could we conceive more deci- 
sively illustrative, not only of its dignity and authority, but of its 
immutability and permanence.” P. 163. 


The testimony of the primitive ages is seen to confirm this 
reasonable presumption, and the argument acquires propor- 
tional strength. 


‘¢ Thus, then, that threefold ministry, which is the characteristie 
feature of Episcopacy, may not only lay claim to.an apostolical, 
and therefore, as has been already argued, to a divine original, 
but bears so close an analogy to a pecodees ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, confessed] inatituted by God himself, that its establishment 
by the Apostles deserves to be regarded, not as the introduction of 
a novelty, but as the continuation, under a more enlarged and 
purer form, of a system already distinguished by the most indisput- 
able testimonies of the favour and protection of heaven." 
P. 164. 


To these convincing arguments, for the intended perma- 
nance of the Episcopal Order, is subjoined the still more di- 
rect proof arising from the obvious necessity of continuing the 
Christian Priesthood, by the method which God has i 
cally appointed ;—whence it is naturally inferred, in the lan- 
guage #3 the justly celebrated antagonist of Hoadley, ‘‘ that we 
can no more lay aside Episcopacy, and yet continue the Chris- 
tian Priesthood, than we can alter the terms of salvation, and 
yet be in covenant with God.” P. 171. 

We pass over our. author's reply to the objections which 
have been made to the several points established by the pre- 
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ceding argument, and will close our extracts from these two 
admirable Sermons, with the following passage. 


** Of all the principles of Christianity, it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to select any one which for ages maintained its ground less 
questioned, or less resisted, than that of the episcopal transmission 
of the Christian Priesthood. Of the very existence of the Church 
of Christ on any other than an episcopal foundation, our pious fore- 
fathers had no conception whatever. It was reserved for the 
aspiring genius of a comparatively recent wra, to effect discoveries 
which for fifteen centuries, had baffled the penetration of mankind ; 
to develope mysteries hidden from the cotemporaries and fellow- 
labourers of inspired Apostles; to throw contempt on principles 
which the blindness of heresy and the rancour of schism had not 
hitherto presumed to violate ; to sow the seeds of interminable di- 
visions, and to supply the advocates of Papal tyranny with the only 
plausible argument they ever possessed against our glorious Refor- 
mation”’—** It is well deserving our attention, however, that the 
original framers of the Presbyterian discipline, so far from profess- 
ing that decided hostility to Episcopacy which their successors 
afterwards adopted, distinctly avowed their veneration for it, and 
pleaded necessity alone as their excuse for its rejection, inextricably 
implicated as they found it with corruptions and usurpations of 
Rome. And Calvin himself pronounced those to be worthy of every 
anathema who would not reverence it, and submit themselves to it 


with the utmost obedience, where it was to be met. with in its legi- 
timate form.” P. 191. 


We would willingly have proceeded with the quotation to 
the end of the Sermon, did not our limits make it necessary to 
forbear. ‘The concluding paragraphs are in the author's best 
style, and written with more than his wonted animation. 

The necessity of the Chrstian Priesthood is discussed in the 
fifth Sermon, from which we will select a few extracts. Hav- 
ing proved out of the Old Testament that “from the remotest 
period it had been the ordinary method of the Providence of 
God to communicate his blessings and inflict his judgments 
by the intervention of human agents deputed to act in his 
name; and having noticed those awful instances,” recorded in 
the sacred writings, ‘“‘ which mark the peculiar wrath of God 
against the unauthorized usurpation of the priestly fanctions ;” 
he replies thus forcibly to an exception against the conclu- 
sion necessarily resulting from the facts stated. 


‘¢ Shall it be argued that the Israelites were placed under a dis 
pensation so peculiar, that it is in vain to furm any judgment of @ 
Christian's duty from the laws imposed on them? Unquestionably, 
whatever may be true of certain minute observances, no a 


rgument 
as a general principle, or as applicable to the case before us, could 
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be more fallacious, for it must be founded on one or other of these 
suppositions ; either that an eternal unchangeable God has on some 
points altered his views of human offences, and can deem that inno- 
cent in one age which he held to be highly criminal in another; or 
else that a Christian can be guilty of no crime analogous, even in 
spirit, to the invasion of the Jewish Priesthood. Because God no 
longer visibly interposes in defence of his sacred institutions, shall 
we conceive him to be altogether unoffended by their violation? As 
well might we believe that he has no vengeance in store for rapa- 
city and oppression and violence, because no prophet now de- 
nounces temporal retribution on an Ahab or a Jezebel. And if 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free removes us from all 
‘hemp of falling into offences parallel to Korah’s presumption, 

ow shall we account for the mention made by St. Jude of those 
who perished in the gain-saying of Core.” P. 212. 

“ Inthe long catalogue of human offences, is there one in which 
men more readily excuse themselves than that presumption which 
seeks salvation by its own devices, to the neglect or exclusion of 
those persons and methods which God has instituted for that momen- 
tous purpose?—and on the other hand, is there one of which a care- 
ful perusal of the Jewish Scriptures can more irresistibly establish 
the guilt anddanger?” P, 214. 


He then proceeds with his argument, that 


“* The Gospel dispensation, though it superseded the Levitical 
priesthood, introduced another, to the validity of whose ministra- 


tions the Divine appointment was as indispensable as ever,” P. 
215. 


But we must refer our readers to the book itself for, the 
proofs of this proposition which complete his argument, and 
will only select one more extract from this Sermon, in answer 
to a popular mistake of the present time, the error of those 
who regard the personal holiness of the Ministers of the Gos- 
pel as necessary to the validity of their administrations. 


“Did the wickedness of the Jewish Priests under the law render 
it necessary for the people to make their offerings by other hands? 
Can we believe, that when Judas was sent forth with the rest of the 
twelve, it was the misfortune of all those who chanced to receive 
Baptism from him, to lose the benefits annexed to the sacred minis- 
tration? If our Saviour commanded the Jews to observe the direc- 
tions even of the Scribes and Pharisees because they sat in Moses’ 
seat ; if the Apostles declared themselves men of lise passions with 
the rest of mankind, without thereby disclaiming even the smallest 
portion of their spiritual authority ; if St. Paul pial insinuated 
that a man may preach effectually to others, and yct be himself a 
cast awiy ; let us beware of attaching an unwarrantable — 


to the personal sanctity of the ministers of Religion, as if through 
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their power or their holiness God's blessings were to be conferred. 
If this supposition were really correct; if the good seed could be 
injured by the hand that sowed it; if the pure word of Gospel truth 
could be corrupted by the mouth that uttered it; if the holy Sacra- 
ments could lose their efficacy as the means of grace, through the 
unworthiness of him who administered them; who could secure us 
from disappointment and delusion? The accomplished hypocrite 
might ud us of the bread of life.” P. 232. 


In the sixth Sermon, the necessity of external form is in- 
sisted on, and the power of the Church to make regulations 
for the orderly performance of religious worship is seen to be- 
long necessarily to its very constitution as a Society, and is 
proved more decisively still from Scripture. We extract the 
conclusion of this division of his argument. ‘ 


«* Where no law is, there is no transgression. Where God has 
not forbidden, our lawful superiors may assuredly command ; and 
obedience on our yee is not only an allowable course of perfect 
safety, but the indispensable course of bounden duty. It would be 
strange indeed, if, as some should seem to imagine, the command 
of legitimate authority could make that unlawful, which, being sub- 
ject to no prohibition, was, by consequence, lawful before ! By what- 
ever artifices of perverted reasoning, then, a man may have im- 
posed on his own better judgment, until at length, perhaps, he is 
even firmly persuaded that he withholds his obedience, in such 
cases, from a pure regard to the dictates of his conscience, we can 
scarcely be mistaken in assigning to his conduct a secret source of 
a far less worthy nature ; in believing, in short, not that the practice 
enjoined is distressing to the tenderness of his conscience, but 
that submission to the authority which enjoins it, is offensive to the 
unruliness of his pride.” P. 265. 


Having enumerated the advantages which we derive from 
the appointed forms of our Church, he proceeds— 


« I do not feel myself concerned to reply to the minute excep- 
tions which have been taken sania partis ar expressions and pas- 
sages of our Liturgy. Whether well founded or not, they can have 
no material effect on the present discussion: Imperfections are of 
course presumed to exist in every production of fallible man. But 
this I would decisively observe, that if schism be an offence which 
we have the highest authority for classing with crimes of the 
dye ; and if it be not, the Scriptures :should be carefully revised, and 
the Church be taught to renounce the cherished error of eighteen 
centuries; whilst, on the other hand, the observances to which 
conformity is required, being in themselves matters of ive 
indifference, derive whatever uence they po: from the 
Jawful sig which appoints Shemaieatens must be the abuses, and 
gross the corruptions, which could in any degree justify. the deci- 
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thas even were tbe ouew aheguaber Weston wive'overy odvenags 
that even were the case ‘reversed ; were . 

which I have shewn to attend the forms of our Church, to be found 
in the practice of the conventicle, and all the inconveniences of ex- 
temporaneous worship confined to ourselves alone ; yet still the re- 
sult of the argument would be in tlie main the same, For how can 
it consist with the plainest maxims of prudence and discretion, to 
balance a few insignificant observances, which concern not the sal- 
vation of the soul, with a sin that notoriously endangers it ?”” 

“ Excellent indeed must be the Church whose institutions are 
incapable of amendment ; sadly corrupt must be that Church where 
the sincere and humble Christian may not securely and effectually 
work out his own saloation. Shall it be conceived, then, that men 
compromise their eternal interests by conforming to that pure and 
apostolical Church, and that sublime and primitive Liturgy, for 
which our martyred Reformers were content to sacrifice their 
lives?” P. 287. 


In the hgianing of the seventh Sermon, the essential dis- 
tinctness of the ecclesiastical and civil powers, is asserted and 
proved. . 


* It is not however necessary to conclude from this natutal in- 
dependence of the Church on the civil powers, and her inherent 
competency to her own , that she was for ever to remain in 
the same separate condition in which she was originally left by our 
Saviour and his A - When the of persecution had ceased, 
and the rulers of the world, th converted to the faith, 
evinced a disposition to t and honour her, it would be difficult 
to have assigned.any plausible reason for her absolutely re 
that protection, and despising that honour. So to have in 
the declaration of Christ, that his kingdom was not of this world, 
would have been consistent with nothing but the most senseless fa- 
naticism, and in truth would very materially have impeded the ex- 
tension of his kingdom — men. Though not. of the world, it was 
at least in it, established in it for its conversion and salvation; 
objects far more likely to be attained by conciliation and friendly 
intercourse, than by maintaining the proud distance of continued se- 
paration.” P. $07. | re , i) 

“ That it was decidedly the will ‘of Heaven, that the Church 
should..in due season reap the benefit of civil protection and 
support, and form.an intimate connexion with the state for that 
desirable purpose, may be, further argued from the. apparent 
impossibility (so. far as past experience can be pra gent 
of her ever,..under any circumstances, possessing that 
general influence; and extending to a whole people that equal 
and. permanent. partici of religious advantages, which must 
have been graciously intended by her divine Founder, and unitis 
them in those common bonds of faith and p, which are essen- 
tial to that blessed. unity: which is her: il characteristic. 
Leagued with the temporal power = ial Rome, even the ab- 
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surdities of Paganism maintained a struggle of three centuries 
against all the purity of primitive Christianity, and all the zeal of 
her saints and martyrs. Finally adopted and encouraged by the 
same power, the Church of Christ was soon enabled to efface every 
vestige of lingering idolatry. Again, in the case of an eminent re- 
public of modern date, abandoned to her own resources, thou 
not persecuted by the civil power, the genuine apostolical Church 
of Christ has succeeded in attaching to her communion compara- 
tively but a remnant, whilst the bulk of the population, left to their 
own discretion, both in faith and practice, have wandered, as might 
be expected, to the remotest extremes of error, and exhibit but lit- 
tle medium between sectarian fanaticism, and the most barbarous 
irreligion.” P, $15, 


After many judicious remarks on the 


** Loss of primitive discipline, the declension of spiritual autho- 
rity, and the undue subjection of the kingdom. of Christ to the 
powers of the world.” the Preacher ventures in conclusion “ to in- 
dulge the grateful hope, that at some more auspicious and not far 
distant period, the nearly impending hour of hazard may rouse the 
fears of the heedless, and awaken the zeal of the indifferent ; may 
turn the tide of latitudinarian opinion, and lead to a general impres- 
sion of the necessity of immediate recurrence to the more decisive 
exertion of ecclesiastical power; that so, what no probable co- 
operation of zealous and enlightened Churchmen could now effect, 
what none therefore merit censure for omitting, might once more be 
effected, not only without offence, but with general approbation ; 
that so, by the blessing of Christ on the endeavours of his faithful 
servants, his renovated Church might again possess the powers 
which he had himself assigned her, and instead of contenting her- 
self with the annual and ineffective wish for the restoration of godly 
discipline, might once more resume the exercise of that primitive 
authority, which stands yet unrepealed even in human statutes, and 
is demanded by the laws of God.” P. 335. 


The important questions of Toleration and the Test Laws, 
form the subject of the eighth and last Sermon. The whole 
of the argument rests upon the basis of this obvious truth, that 


* To grant a liberal maintenance, and not secure it from inva- 
sion, is eventually to annul the grant; it is at once to inflame and 
combine the spirit of emulation and envy, and allow free scope to 
its combined and mischievous exertions.’ P. 340. 

“« Of the permanent existence indeed of the Church of Christ, in 
the form ofan endowed establishment, yet destitute of protection, 
the restless and disorderly passions of our common nature appear to 
preclude every rational expectation.” P. 343. 


The Catholic claims are then discussed, not arately 
from, but in connection with, those of other non-conformists 
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to the Church ; it is argued, as it ought to be, not as a poli- 


tical, but as a religious question. rom much interesting 
mutter we select the following. . 


«« What is usually termed the Cathulic question, cannot, with any 
show of reason, be considered to be simply this; whether a Papist 
be equally entitled to our confidence with other sectaries, which 
might perhaps in our own case be safely answered in the affir. 
mative ; but whether any sectary whatever ought to be fully ad- 
mitted to the same political rights as the members of the national 
Church: to which | cannot but reply decidedly in the negative. 
For which of them could we consistently and fairly admit to 
the exclusion of the rest? and if all were admitted, where could we 
look for those exclusive privileges which constitute the very essence 
ofan establishment, a for that security from hostile encroach- 
ment, which might ensure its permanence and peace? That this is 
in fact the true scope and import of the great question alluded to, is 
really almost too obvious to require a regular proof. Can we, in 
short, doubt, but that the same spirit of mistaken liberality, the same 
insensibility to all religious distinctions, by which the primary point 
must be carried, holds in most sovereign contempt every exclusive 
right, every test ; all, in fine, that raises our Church above the com- 
mon level of the heresies around her; and if ever the long 
protracted day of triumph should arrive, would Deer sweep 
them away in one promiscuous mass, as the hateful relics of bigotry 
and usurpation?” P. 345. 

* But it has been objected, that our employment of the sacra- 
mental test must frequently lead to the profanation of that most 
sacred ordinance; and on the whole, that to make religion a test 
at all in civil matters, is to hold out an. undue temptation 
to hypocritical conformity. That such unhappy abuses should 
sometimes ensue, is indeed most deeply to be lamented ; yet still 
the laws are not chargeable with the wickedness of those who 
abuse them. Let it be remembered, that religion is equally the 
test when an oath is administered ; but was it ever contended that 
the use of oaths should be abolished in order to remove all tempta- 
tions to perjury? If the laws then are not accountable for the 
perjury of a corrupt witness, how can they be justly chargeable with 
the profaneness of an hypocritical communicant?” P. 360. 


We recommend the following judicious remarks to the atten- 
tive consideration of the advocates of the Catholic claims. 


“« That those whose minds are unconvinced of the truth of the 
Christian Revelation, should regard with equal eye every possible 
variety of religious persuasion, and deem all exclusive rights, all at- 
tempts to cherish one mode of faith in preference to another, as the 
result of bigotry and injustice, is natural and necessary. And that 
those whose dissent from the established Creed abridges ‘heir poli- 
tical importance, should contend for similar principles, is cf course 
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to be expected. But that men who are thoroughly satisfied of the 
truth of Christianity, who are sensible of the expediency of an ec. 
clesiastical establishment, and of the excellence of our own, should 
by any arguments whatever have been induced to second these as- 
sailants, and thus concur in giving currency to opinions so ma- 
nifestly subversive of all that they profess to venerate, is no less as- 
tonishing as a fact, than it is alarming in its too probable conse. 
quences. To resolve this portentous phenomenon, I fear we must 
have recourse to the cause already suggested, the disgraceful cha- 
racteristic of the present day. For notwithstanding the undoubted 
piety, and I may even add the sincere attachment to the established 
Church, which distinguishes some at least of the party in question, 
and notwithstanding those other exceptions, which that charity 
which hopeth and believeth all things, will be disposed to make, so 
widely prevalent a misconception, on the subject of our religious in- 
terests, can scareely be attributed, in the main, to any other source 
than gross indifference. For men are proverbially quick-sighted on 
the approach of danger towards any object to which they are 
warmly attached ; and if once the love of Religion herself, and by 
consequence the love of her more approved form, firmly occupied 
the heart, not even the plausibilities of modern liberality, nor the im- 


posing name of political justice, could readily lull to sleep the jea- 
ous vigilance of true affection.” P. $72. 


We have selected so largely from the volume: before us, 
that the reader will have been enabled to form a tolerably ac- 
curate judgment of its character and pretensions. Among 
the most conspicuous merits of the author, are a clear 
view, and strong grasp of the whole of his subject; a 
judicious selection from the copious materials, which he has 
manifestly examined, of such points as prove his case most 
satisfacterily within those limits, to which it is known the 
Bampton Lectures must be confined; the utmost perspicuity 
in his statements and his reasoning; and great strength and 
elegance and simplicity in his language. His style indeed 
has all the requisites which are proper for, or consistent with, 
pulpit eloquence. He does not reject ornament, but he does 
not seek for it; his principal object seems to have been to 

roduce in the mind of his hearers a conviction of what he 
justly considers most important, though neglected, truths ; 
and to this, his first care and business, every thing else is 
made subservient. Sometimes indeed he rises to earnest 
persuasion or indignant reproof; but in both cases naturally 
and without effort, following the course of his argument, and 
not exceeding the just occasion for each respectively. We are 
the more disposed to point out this excellence of our author, 
because the greatest mistakes are usually made, and the most 
frequent failures occur by an adoption of one or other of the 
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opposite extremes, which he has successfully ayoided. Our 
modern Sermons are too often rhetorical and declamatory ; or 
dry and tedious. The spirit in which. a controversial argu- 
ment is sustained by him, is also worthy of praise; in the 
midst of reproof or warning, and while he is expressing 
those apprehensions of God’s displeasure which are de- 
nounced against violations of the unity of the Church, he 
never forgets that ‘‘ charity which hopeth all things.’’ As 
he justly observes towards the close of his first Sermon, 


‘¢ In pursuing arguments of this description, it is unfortunately 
difficult to avoid an air of controversy; simply maintaining one’s 
own decided opinion on controverted points, being an indirect cen- 
sure of those who hold the contrary persuasion. Neither is it easy, 
even where it is least merited, to escape the imputation of bigotry 
and uncharitableness, from the unqualified liberality of the times. 
Assuredly, however, the most ardent zeal for the truth is perfectly 
consistent with the most unbounded charity towards those who are 
unhappily in error. Nay perhaps the utmost perfection of Chris- 
tian charity, on such occasions, consists, not in weakly suppressing 
what it is of importance to vindicate and maintain, but in making 
the most marked distinction between the offender and the offence ; 
in marking the offence with decided reprobation, while, so far from 
pronouncing sentence on the offender, it hopes that in his peculiar 
case a thousand extenuations may be waka | and rejoices that a 


Being of infinite mercy and wisdom, can see and appreciate them 
.’ P. $7. 


The notes are not numerous ; and they refer principally to, 


the best authorities on those disputed topics which fall under 
discussion. We hope soon to meet with our author again; 
for we confidently anticipate his continued success in the ca- 
reer which he has so auspiciously begun. 





Art. VII. 1, An Account of Experiments for determining 
the Length of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds in the Lati- 
tude of London. By Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 

: e~ hical Transactions, Part I. at Vv. 1818. ” 

- An Account of Experiments for rmining t 
Variation in A th of the! Pendulum  vibvating 
Seconds at the principal Stations of the Tri trical 


Survey of Great Britain. By the Same. Philosophical 
Transactions. Part HII. 19. 


Amonc the various interesting subjects of philosophical en- 
quiry, there are some which always strike the student as 
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being of a higher description. Where the magnitude of the 
subject; the universality of the truth laid down; or some 
new and unexpected combination of truths, accompanied 
usually with some peculiar simplicity in the investigation, or 
some eminently happy idea on which it turns, confer on 
them what Newton calls ‘‘ dignitas problematis.” 

We cannot help regarding the subject of the — we 
are about to examine, as justly coming under this descrip- 
tion; and, indeed, we have selected them, as bearing on 
this account, perhaps, the most considerable share in the 
recent progress of mixed mathematics. 

These papers comprise a series of observations and disser- 
tations, which are eminently entitled to attention, The in- 
terest and importance of the subject must be allowed to be 
great, as connected with enquiries which have long held a 
foremost rank among the objects of os 2 tama and mathema- 
tical science: the theory of the pendulum ; and the figure 
and constitution of our globe. 

The very complete, extensive, and minutely accurate na- 
ture of the several courses of experiments and observations, 
by which the researches were conducted, is such as to make - 
the results highly satisfactory ; whilst the skill and caution 
of the observer, is not less conspicuous in attending to every 
consideration which could possibly ensure accuracy, than his 
candour in acknowledging and pointing out the unavoidable 
sources of error, and the amount to which they may be sup- 
posed to influence the results. 

In presenting our readers with a brief review of the mode 
in which these operations were conducted, we shall endea- 
vour to make the subject as familiar and perspicuous as pos- 
sible. It may be properly introdaced by Captain Kater’s 
own account of the origin of his enquiries, which he states 


thus: 


“ The subject of weights and measures having been for some 
time before the House of Commons,” (and the length of the. pen- 
dulum vibrating seconds being a fixed natural standard by which it 
was in contemplation to regulate measures of length) *‘ an Address 
was poentes to the Regent in March. 1816, requesting, that he 
would graciously be pleased to give directions for ascertaining the 
length of the pendulum vibrating seconds; the latitude of London 
as compared with the standard measure in the possession of this 
house, and for determining the variations in length of the said 
pendulum at the principal stations of the trigonometrical survey 
extended through Great Britain, and'also for comparing the said 
standard measures, with, the: ten millionth part. of the quadrant 
of the meridian now used as the basis of linear measure.on a part 

5 
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of the continent of Europe. In consequence of the Regent’s 

compliance with this Address, an application was made by minis- 

ters to Sir J. Banks, requesting that the Royal Society would be 

pleased to afford all the assistance in their power for the accom- 
amen of the objects therein mentioned.” PAil. Trans. 1819, 
art. Il. P. 1. 


A committee was appointed for this purpose, of which 
Captain Kater was named a member, and conducted the ex- 
periments. ‘These were, first, to determine the length of the 
seconds pendulum, according to the best standards in this 
country: to compare these with the French métre, and to 
ascertain the differeuces of length in the pendulum at the 
principal stations of the trigonometrical survey. 

To these highly interesting, though laborious and intricate 
investigations, Captain Kater has devoted himself with a 
degree of ardour and perseverance, only equalled by the 
skill and profound knowledge of the subject which he has 
displayed throughout the whole series of investigations. 

Though .the account of them was begun in the Transac- 
tions for 1818, they have since that period, excited great 
attention im the scientific world, and have drawn forth se- 
veral papers from other quarters on points connected with 
the enquiry, of which we shall take incidental notice as they 
occur. 

A brief account of the principles upon which these opera- 
tions are conducted, may not be unacceptable to some of our 
readers. 

It may be putting the matter in the clearest light, om a 
to consider, that two pendulums of very different lengths, 
when measured from their extremities, may both perform 
their vibrations in exactly the same spaces of time, accord- 
ing to certain differences in their figure and materials. 
Therefore to speak of the length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds, is an. expression perfectly vague. In order to ob- 
tain a standard by which this length may be ascertained and 
expressed, ‘it would be necessary to take the length of a 
pendulum, which. should be by its nature entirely independ- 
ent of all varieties of form and material. Such a pendulum, 
itis obvious, can be only the creature of the imagination; 
but it would be found in one which should consist of an im- 
material line, terminated at one end by an immaterial pomt, 
Possessing all the gravity of the weight of the common pen- 
dulum with which it was compared, and suspended by the 
other extremity. | 

The exact length of such a pendulum. as this, would-be 
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correct expression for the real length of a pendulum which 
vibrates seconds, and is the only meaning which can be as- 
signed, speaking with precision, to the term “ length of a 
pendulum.” 

By experiment and calculation, the length of this simple 
equivalent pendulum, (as it is called,) may be found: and in 
the case of the pendulum vibrating seconds, several methods 
of doing so have been proposed by different philosophers ; 
but these have, in general, been attended with great difli- 
culty, and are not susceptible of all the accuracy which is 
here necessary. Captain Kater has, however, succeeded in 
discovering a method, at once simple, beautiful, and sus- 
sas Oe of the highest accuracy. 

t is founded on the well-known truth, that, if from the 
point of suspension of any pendulum, the length of the equi- 
valent pendulum be measured, and the pendulum be now 
inverted, and suspended by the point at which this length 
terminates, its vibrations will then be performed in precisely 
the same times as they were in its former position. To pre- 
vent circumlocution, the termination of this measured length 
is called the centre of oscillation of the pendulum ; and the 


distance of this point from the point of suspension, is diffe- 
rent as the figure of the pendulum is altered. Captain Ka- 
ter’s application of this principle consists in this’: he took a 
pendulum furnished with two — by which it might be 


suspended, the second being placed nearly at the estimated 
distance of its centre of oscillation from the first. ‘To the 
pendulum were attached a large fixed weight, and two 
smaller weights which were moveable upon its rod; and by 
changing the places of these, he could alter the figure of his 
pendulum, and consequently the situation of its centre of 
oscillation ; and by gradually moving the sliding weights till 
the motions of the pendulum were performed in exactly the 
same times in both the positions in which it was alternately 
suspended, the two points of suspension would then of 
course include between them, the exact length of the simple 
ey re equivalent to that particular pendulum formed 
y the rod and the weights as last arranged ; for one of them 
being its point of suspension, the other must necessarily be 
its centre of oscillation. 
The distance of these points was accurately measured ; 
and then the number of vibrations which this pendulum made 
in twenty-four hours being ascertained, and the number of 
vibrations of the seconds pendulum being of course known, 
by a simple a founded on the theorem, that the 
lengths of pendulums are to one another as the squares of 
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the numbers of their vibrations in twenty-four hours in- 
versely, the length of the simple second’s pendulum was as- 
certained. This then comprizes the principle upon which 
Captain Kater’s determination of its length is founded. In 
reducing this principle to practice, there were a number of 
considerations to. be attended to; and the extreme accuracy 
with which the operations were conducted through all these 
important, though apparently minute parts of the enquiry, 
no less excites admiration, than the unwearied patience 
which must have been requisite for going through them, and 
the perseverance with which all obstacles were surmounted. 

The first practical cbject was to determine the number of 
vibrations made by the pendulum above alluded to, in 
twenty-four hours. For this purpose recourse was had to a 
very ingenious method. An excellent clock, which was re- 
gulated by daily observations to astronomical time,, had its 
pendulum exposed, and the experimental pendulum was 
suspended so as to appear in front of it. The observer 
watched their motions through a small telescope at a little 
distance ; and from the circumstance of the brass pendulum 
being longer than that of the clock, their motions were per- 
formed in unequal times, and both being in motion, the ob- 
server remarked the following appearances; the brass pen- 
dulum first. passed through the field of view, and was fol- 
lowed by the clock-pendulum, which in each vibration con- 
tinued to gain upon it; and at a certain vibration, one ap 
peared exactly hidden by the other. The accuracy of the 
coincidence was made evident by a white disk on a black 
ground on the front of the clock-pendulum, appearing ex- 
actly covered by a part of the brass pendulum, and both 
occupying exactly an opening made in a diaphragm fixed in 
the telescope. 

The exact moment of coincidence was noted by the clock ; 
and after a certain number of vibrations, another coinci- 
dence took place, when the time was again noted. The in- 
terval in seconds gave the number of vibrations of the elock- 
pendulum in that time: from which the number of. vibra- 
tions of the brass pendulum ‘was easily deduced, as it must 
have made two oscillations less than the clock-pendulum, in 
the interval between the two coincidences; and hence by a 
simple proportion its number of vibrations in twenty-four 
hours was known. © 

The oscillations thus taken were obviously not performed 
accurately in equal times, (as the ares gradually diminished) ; 
it became necessary therefore to apply a correction to deter- 
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mine what their times would have been in ares infinitely 
small. For this purpose Captain Kater says, he might have 
used a theorem depending on the decrease of arcs in geome- 
trical progression, as the times decrease in arithmetical ; but 
owing to uncertainty in the observation, he considers this 
method, though more perfect in theory, to be an unneces- 
sary fefinement in practice. He therefore adopts a more 
simple though less precise mode. ‘The error arising from the 
greater length of the circular arc is nearly as the square of the 
arc, (of this, however, he gives no proof, or reference to any 
= :) the mean of the lengths of the observed ares of vi- 

ration at the beginning and end of each interval being 
taken, and its square maltiplied by the difference between 
the number of vibrations made by a pendulum in twenrty- 
four hours, vibrating in a cycloid (where the oscillations are 
all performed in equal times) and in a circular are of one de- 
gree, the required correction will be obtained, to be added 
to the number of vibrations before computed. 

On the subject of this correction, Mr. Watts published a 
very ingenious paper in the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal; in which he has maintained, that the more accurate'me- 
thod, which Captain Kater rejected, ought to have been 
employed in preference to the other ; as the correction thus 
obtained, would not be at all of a more refined or minute de 
scription than the investigation required. He also affirms, 
that the number which Captain Kater has given in the se- 
cond rule, to express the difference of the number of vibra- 
tions in a cycloid and in an are of one degree, is erroneous, 
and has corrected it 

The mean of the number of vibrations, thus obtained and 
corrected, being taken, and also the mean of the observed 
temperatures and heights of the barometer, the result gave 
the number of vibrations in twenty-four hours, under the 
given temperature and pressure, in one position of the pen- 
dulam. It was first used with the large fixed weight 
above. 

It was now suspended in the other pesition, and a similar 
set of observations made: ard the mean number of vibra- 
tions differed from that in the former position. 

The largest of the sliding weights was now moved : the 
number of oscillations, thus altered, was again determined. 
The pendulum then inverted, and the number of vibrations 
found also. ‘This process was repeated till the number of 
vibrations in twenty-four hours in each position was brought 
as near to an equality as could be effected by this weight, 
and it was then fixed. The position of the weight being 
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such in the last repetition of the process, that the number of 
vibrations was left in defect ; that is, the number, when the. 
great weight was above, was less than when it was below ; 
in which position, the result is nearest the truth, because 
then the alteration iu the number of vibrations from the 
change of place of the weight, is less. 

In altering the number of vibrations by the other sliding 
weight, there is a point where its effect is a maximum ; and 
in each position this point is different. Near this point 
in each position, the increase of effect is scarely perceptible ; 
but, as the weight is then at the greatest distance from the 
maximum point belonging to the .other position, on inver- 
sion, the increase of effect will now be most perceptible. 

The second slider was moved to a point near the maximum, 
so that the number of vibrations, before left in defect, was 
now in excess. tis evident that the true number of vibra- 
tions will be found, when the slider is somewhere between 
the first and second positions. Let it be placed halfway. 
If the number of vibrations be still in excess, the truth will 
be between this position and the former ; and thus by conti- 
nually bisecting the distance of the two last found points, 
the number of vibrations will rapidly approach the truth, be- 
ing alternately in excess aud defect till the difference be- 
comes insensible. 

Thus are found the number of vibrations in twenty-four 
hours, of a simple pendulum equal in length to. the distance 
between the two points of suspension, at a given temperatare 
and pressure. . 

The next important step in the enquiry was to measure the 
exact distance between the two points, by which the pen- 
dulum had been successively suspended. Those were formed 
by knife-edges projecting from each side of the bar of the 
pendulum ; they worked upon two perfectly smooth and level 
plates of agate, securely fixed so as to be incapable of any 
shake or derangement. The method employed for measur- 
ing the distance of the upper and lower edge or point -of 
suspension, which, it will be recollected, is the mest essen- 
tial part of the enquiry, was susceptible of the greatest ac- 
ae and exhibited considerable ingenuity though very 
simple. 

‘Iwo microscopes, one fixed and the other moveable 
a certain space, and furnished with a micrometer, were 
attached to a convenient frame at about thirty-nine inches 
distance. Various trials were made to ascertain the d 
of precision, of which this mode of measuring was ble. 
The standard measures of _ Roy, Sir 8. Evelyn 
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Shuckburgh, and Bird’s parliamentary standard, were sub- 
jected to comparison. 

The measurement of the pendulum itself by these standards 
was thus effected: two rectangular pieces of brass with fine 
lines drawn very near their edges, were placed with those 
edges in contact, and the width between the lines accurately 
measured by the micrometer. The pendulum being - now 
placed under the microscopes, the edges of the pieces of 
brass were placed in contact with the knife-edges. The 
distance between the two fine lines was taken by noting the 
division of the micrometer, to be added to the original dis- 
tance of the microscopes. ‘The same was done with two si- 
milar pieces of brass to the knife edges on the other side of 
the bar. 

The pendulum being removed, Sir S. E. Shuckburgh’s 
scale was put in its place, and its o being brought exactly 
under the fixed microscope, (which was furnished with cross- 
hairs to bisect the smallest point,) the moveable microscope 
was made to slide till it bisected 39.4 on the scale, and the 
space through which it had moved from its former position 
being also accurately measured by the micrometer, and added 
to this, gave the distance of the fine lines, and to this the 
first distance of those lines being added, obviously gave the 
precise distance between the knife-edges ; and the mean of 
the measurement on each side of the bar, would correct any 
error arising from want of perfect parallelism in the knife- 
edges. ‘Thus the length of the equivalent pendulum corre- 
sponding to this particular brass pendulum, was found in 
inches and decimal parts of Sir S. E. Shuckburgh’s scale. 

Another method was also employed for the sake of greater 
correctness, in which the distance of the knife edges them- 
selves was measured by the micrometer. They being first 
viewed as dark objects on a white ground, and then as white 
objects on a blaek ground, which was effected by putting 
slips of white and black paper under them. From some un- 


known optical cause, they appeared to come forward when 


the. black paper was adetinaael a correction for this was 
applied. 


experiments were also made with the same apparatus 
to ascertain the expansion of the pendulum by heat, which 
wus to be used as a correction to reduce the different mea- 
surements to what they would have been, if all made in the 
same temperature. 

A correction for the buoyancy of the air was also applied, 
to determine what the result would have been.in vacuo. The 
specific gravity of the pendulum compared with air was 
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determined, and the length must be increased in the propor- 
tion of this ratio to 1. as the lengths of pendulums vibrating 
in the same time are to one another as the forces of gravity, 
and when the pendulum vibrates in air, its gravity is ob- 
viously diminished by the buoyancy of the air, 

The result was also corrected for the height of the place 
of observation above the level of the sea, and the mean 
result after all corrections were applied, and at the tempera- 
ture 62° gives by Sir S. E. Shuchburgh’s scale 39.13860 inches 
for the precise length ef the simple seconds’ pendulum. 

In the concluding part of his paper, Captain Kater has 
considered all the probable sources of error, and has shewn 
to what amount they may be supposed capable of affecting 
the results, which he has considered minutely in the case of 
an error which may arise in observing the times of the co- 
incidences before mentioned, and he has shewn that the error 
from this cause, even in an extreme case must, from the 
peculiar mode of operation, be very small. 

He has also pointed out several advantages attending the 
method he has employed, besides that of superseding the 
errors arising from unequal density or figure; one not the 
least considerable, is, that after a very few vibrations the 
true length of the pendulum is bounded by certain known 
limits. ‘This arises from the circumstance on which we 
before dwelt, that the number of vibrations is left alternatel 
in excess and defect, the true number must always lie 
between them, and must differ but little from the mean. 

An Appendix to the first paper contains an elaborate, and 
not very perspicuous communication from Dr. Young to 
Captain Kater, giving a demonstration of an important 
theorem discovered by La Place, connected with the subject 
of these experiments, together with some other investiga- 
uuons. 

These investigations panne several mathematical pro- 
cesses of considerable elegance; but we think that in the 
generality of students it must require some reflexion to keep 
in mind a distinct conception of the object. 


The design of the next part of the enquiry Captain Kater 
states thus: 


“ One of the objects of the Committee of the Royal tre 
appointed for the purpose of determining the length of the seconds’ 
pendulum, being the comparison of the French metre with the 
British standard measure, two metres were procured from Paris 
for that purpose, the one giving the length by the distance of its 
extremities, and called the ‘ métre @ bouts,’ the other, a bar of 
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platina, on which the length of the metre is shewn by two very fin 
lines; this is named the ‘ métre @ traits.’ ”’ 


These were compared with Sir S. E. Shuckburgh’s standard, 
by means of the same microscopes and micrometer used in 
the measurement of the pendulum. 

The account of these measurements is given in a supple- 
mentary paper, in the same part of the Transactions with 
the former. 

With these experiments then, terminates the first branch 
of the enquiry—the second, and perhaps the most interest- 
ing, Is given in the third part of the Transactions, for 1819. 

Captain Kater having been requested, by the Royal So- 
ciety, to undertake the examination ef the length of the 


pendulum at the principal stations of the trigonometrical 
survey ; 


“* The ready compliance of the Government with every requisi- 
tion he made, through the President, for that assistance, without 
which his success might have been doubtful, led him to devote, 


with pleasure, his time and labour to this highly interesting en- 
quiry.”” 


Being provided with the necessary instruments, an artil- 
lery waggon and some men were placed under his command, 
for the carriage and care of the apparatus; and a vessel 
ordered for his conveyance to the Shetland Islands. He was 
supplied with a clock, and with a transit instrament for rega- 
lating it, by observing the passage of the sun and stars over 
the meridian; a pendulum similar to that before described for 
the experiments, and a frame on which the sapport was to 
be fixed, and which might be firmly attached to a wall; to 
these were added a repeating circle, for observations on the 
latitude. 

A particular description is given of the various prepara- 
tions which is was necessary to make, and the adjustments 
of the several instruments: into an account of these we do 
not mean to enter, our object bemg only to give such an 
outline as may supply a distinct conception of the principle 
of the operations. 

The transit instrument was employed to regulate the clock, 
from the passage of the sun and stars over the meridian; the 
seconds marked by the clock being thus real astronomical 
seconds, the number of vibrations of the pendulum might be 
compared with them so as to deduce by the methods before 
described, the length of the simple perndulam, vibrating se- 
conds. This is briefly the principle to be berne in mind 


throughout all the details. 
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The object then was to find what degree of variation in the 
length of the seconds’ pendulum would occur at the several 
priacipal points from the northern to the sonthern points of 
Great Britain, whose situations had been determined by the 
trigonometrical survey ; for this purpose a set of observations 
sunilar to that described was to be repeated at each station ; 
the first station was at Unst, in the Shetland Islands, and 
then suecessively at Portsay, Leith-Fort, Clifton in York- 
shire, Arbery-Hill Northamptonshire, in London, and at 
Dunnose in the Isle of Wight. ‘The latitudes of each of 
those points were determined to the greatest possible degree 
of accuracy; and where the station employed happened to 
differ from that used in the trigonometrical survey, the dis- 
tance was measured and allowed for. 

As many of our readers would doubtless wish to know che 
results of this series of observations, we will just state them 
in a tabular form, though the utility of giving results without 
the detail of the operations, is with us a matter of much 
doubt. 

Stations. Latitude, Length of Seconds’ Pendulum. 
lnches, 
Unst.......-60°. 45’. 287, 01......39, 17146 
Portsay .....57°. 40’. 58”,65......39,16159 
Leith-Fort ..55°. 58’. 40",80......39, 15554 
Clifton ......53°. 27’. 43",12......39, 14600 
Arbury-Hill. .52°. 12". 55",32......39, 14250 
London .....51°. 31’. 8”,40......39,18929 
Dunnose ....50°. 37’. 23”,94......39, 13614. 


The object of ascertaining the difference in length of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds in different latitudes, as our 
readers are doubtless well aware, is to determine from thence 
the difference in the force of gravity at those several points, 
and the consequent difference of their distances from the 
centre ; or, in other words, the deviation of the figure of the 
earth from a sphere; the principles upon which such determi- 
nations are made are of somewhat an intricate nature: they 
are, however, laid down with considerable clearness and 
precision by Captain Kater, in the concluding section of 
his last paper; he grounds his method on the theorem of 
Clairant. A rule is investigated for finding the: diminution 
of gravity from the pole to the equator, on the supposition 
that the globe is homogeneous: and from thence the ellipti- 
city, or ratio, of the polar and equatorial diameters, is de- 
duced: to get this in the form of a numerical result, itis 
necessary to introduce the difference in the length of the se- 
eonds’ pendulum in two different latitudes, and that differ- 
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ence in any two latitudes would be sufficient to discover the 
law, if the force of gravity and length of the pendulum va- 
ried regularly with the change of latitude; but as deduced 
from these observations they were found to vary very irregu- 
larly with the change of latitude: the results being taken as 
derived from the comparison of observations at each station 
successively with each of the following stations, gave very 
different values for the compression. As these results are 
numerous, we shall not attempt to give any statement of 
them: our readers must be contented with being referred to 
p- 423, of the third part of the Transactions for 1819, where 


they are given in a table, but the general account of them 
in Captain Kater’s words is this : 


“ The number expressing the diminution of gravity, from the 
observations at Unst and Portsay is less than that deduced from 
the arc between Unst and Leith: and this number goes on increas- 


ing to Clifton, diminishes at Arbury-Hill, and increases again at 
London.”’ 


These differences must be attributed to variations im the 


attracting power of the strata under the place of observation. 
Captain Kater therefore remarks ; 


** It must be evident that nothing very decisive respecting the 
gencral ellipticity of the meridian can be deduced from tie pre- 
sent experiments. [’or this purpose it is requisite that the extreme 
stations should comprise an arc of sufficient length to render the 
effect of irregular attraction insensible: and this effect might be 
diminished, if not w holly prevented, by selecting stations of similar 


geological character, and which should differ as little as possible 
in elevation above the level of the sea.’ 


He also offers a conjecture, founded on these principles, 


to account for the singular fact noticed respecting the ob- 
servation at Arbury-Hill; there, 


‘* A sudden increase of gravitation is perceptible; from its inten- 
sity, and the limited sphere of its action, it might perhaps be in- 
ferred that the disturbing material is of considerable density, and 
not very distant from the surface, 

‘« The polar compression yz, deduced from the comparison of 
Unst and Portsay, may perhaps be considered as not far distant 
from the truth, being both situated on rocks of a similar nature, 
and as 345 deduced from the comparison of Unst and Arbury- 
Hill is nearly the same, it would be no improbable conjecture that 
the sudden increase of gravitation Stecied at the latter place may 


be occasioned by a rock of primitive formation approaching the 
surface of tle earth in the vicinity of that station.’’ 


HE observes also that this conjecture is much strengthened 
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by the circumstance that Mount-Sorrel, a mass of granite, 
and other rocks of primitive formation, are situated about 
thirty miles north of Arbary-Hill. 


‘« These facts appear sufficient to explain the anomalies which 
have been remarked in the trigonometrical survey ; for if the dis- 
turbing force in the neighbourhood of Arbury- Hill were situated 
to the northward, the plumb-line would be attracted northward, 
the observed latitude would be less than the true, and the length 
of the degree deduced between Dunnose and Arbury would be in 
excess, and between Arbury and Clifton in defect.’’ 


And this agrees with the observations. 

An appendix which, together with this paper, occupies 
the whole of the third part of the Transactions for 1819, 
contains the complete details of all the observations from 
which the preceding results were computed. 

In this very general account of these extensive enquiries, 
we have wished simply to convey some notion of the outline 
and course of the methods employed, and to point out the 
principal considerations to be borne in mind in that close 
investigation which these papers deserve ; which we consider 
an important object in giving a review of scientific improve- 
ments, and which alone enables the mind to make good use 
of the ideas with which it is furnished ; this is perhaps a far 
more important object than the mere filling the mind with a 
variety of important information, and here it is that the most 
abstruse parts of science come into action upon the ordinary 
affairs of life ; the clear, straight forward mode of investiga-, 
tion which is learned by mathematical studies, is transfused 
into, and becomes habitual to the mind; and is thus na- 
turally brought into action upon all occasions ; not that a man 
acts and speaks by definition and syllogism, but this habit.cor- 
rects the imagination, and sharpens the judgment: he is thus 
decidedly improved in his nature, and the improvement dis- 
plays itself, more or less, in all that he does. And thus also 
every real improvement in science is useful, as affording 
some new, improved, and varied exercise for the mind; 
former methods of investigation are improved, and rendered 
more complete, and a-corresponding advantage is afforded 
to the mind of the student,, who thus imbibes philosophical 
discipline in greater perfection. 

We cannot conclude without strongly recommending to 
all such readers as may not yet have turned their attention 
to the subject, and who have the necessary qualifications 
and inclination, the careful study of the various profound 
trains of investigation exhibited in these papers. | 
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by the circumstance that Mount-Sorrel, a mass of granite, 


and other rocks of primitive formation, are situated about 
thirty miles north of Arbury-Hill. 


«¢ These facts appear sufficient to explain the anomalies which 
have been remarked in the trigonometrical survey ; for if the dis- 
turbing force in the neighbourhood of Arbury-Hill were situated 
to the northward, the plumb-line would be attracted northward, 
the observed latitude would be jess than the true, and the length 
of the degree deduced between Dunnose and Arbury would be in 
excess, and between Arbury and Clifton in defect.’ 


And this agrees with the observations. 

An appendix which, together with this paper, occupies 
the whole of the third part of the Transactions for 1819, 
contains the complete details of all the observations from 
which the preceding results were computed. 

In this very general account of these extensive enquiries, 
we have wished simply to convey some notion of the outline 
and course of the methods employed, and to point out the 
principal considerations to be borne in mind in that close 
investigation which these papers deserve ; which we consider 
an important object in giving a review of scientific improve- 
ments, and which alone enables the mind to make good use 
of the ideas with which it is furnished ; this is perhaps a far 
more important object than the mere filling the mind with a 
variety of important information, and here it is that the most 
abstruse parts of science come into action upon the ordinary 
affairs of life ; the clear, straight forward mode of investiga- 
tion which is learned by mathematical studies, is transfused 
into, and becomes habitual to the mind; and is thus na- 
turally brought into action upon all occasions ; not that a man 
acts and speaks by definition and syllogism, but this habit cor- 
rects the imagination, and sharpens the judgment: he is thus 
decidedly improved in his nature, and the improvement dis- 
plays itself, more or less, in all that he does. And thus also 
every real improvement in science is useful, as affordin 
some new, improved, and varied exercise for the mind; 
former methods of investigation are improved, and rendered 
more complete, and a corresponding advantage is afforded 
to the mind of the student, who thus imbibes philosophical 
discipline in greater perfection. : 

We cannot conclude without strongly recommending to 
all such readers as may not yet have turned their attention 
to the subject, and who have the necessary qualifications 
and inclination, the carefal study of the various profound 
trains of investigation exhibited in these papers: 
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They will probably agree with us in finding occasional ob- 
‘seurity te complain of, and want of fuller explanation of the 
principles of proceeding ; but notwithstanding any little de- 
fects of this kind, we cannot speak too highly of the excellence 
of the modes of investigation presented to us, or of the high 
interest of the subjects themselves, to any one who has a 
taste for enquiry, and who is disposed to assign a proper rank 
to such subjects as the nature and constitution of our globe. 








Art. VIFI. Transactions of the Literary Society o 
Bombay. Vol. 11. With Engravings. Ato. pp. 376. 
Longman. 1820. 


Ir we do not admit that the present volume, put forth by the 
Literary Society of Bombay, offers quite as much entertain- 
ment to the general reader as he will find in its predecessor, 
(Brit. Crit. Nov. 1819.) we may with safe consciences affirm 
that it exceeds it in research, and contains matter of more 
permaneat value. To the most important papers we can 
hope to do little justice; and if the impression left by our 
review be otherwise than highly favourable to the contributors 
ef them, it is because their communications have condensed 
into so small a space so much that is worth attention, that 
they seem so defy all attempt at abridgment. 

The papers are sixteen in number—the first is a notice and 
extract by Mr. Hammer, from the Minetolmemalik (Mirror 
of Countries) of Sidi Ali Capoodawn. This distinguished 
seaman, ‘‘ under the supposition that the knowledge of his 
ancestors had descended to him by way of inheritance,” was 
named captain of the Egyptian fleet, by the Emperor Soly- 
man, in 1553. What the knowledge of Sidi Ali Capoodawn’s 
ancestors might be we are by no means competent to judge: 
his own may be more correctly measured ; he was employed 
to conduct fifteen ships from Bassora to Suez, and in the 
voyage he lost both his way and his fleet. We hope for the 
sake of his forefathers that the Homeric distich speaks truth : 


Tlatgo: yap ro: wasdes Snoi0: warps weAovTas* 
"Os mréoves xaxious’ wavgor dé re marpos dgsious. 


It seems that opposite to Cape Rasolhadd there rose from 
the west a heavy storm, ‘‘ known by the name of the elephant 
storm,” and a very goodly name for a storm itis. During 
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the. ten days which it lasted, the crew saw water-serpents, 
sea-horses, and immense turtles; and after it had subsided 
the masters began to cry, because they were afraid of the 
whirlpools of the Indian seas. On entering the port of Surat, 
the inhabitants declared that there had been no such storm 
Since the days of Noah; and hence Sidi commenced his 
journey by land as his ships were no longer sea-worthy. At 
Champanno he saw wonderful high trees on which a kind of 
bats were sitting, measuring fourteea spans from one end of 
the wings to the other; and in passing through the province 
of Guzurat, many thousand monkeys and parrots with their 
young ones, made ridiculous postures and gestures at him. 
Arriving at Nassirpoon, he took a jal, (qu. ?) which advised 
him to return ; and he read eleven thousand times the Soora 
Ikhlass (qu.? again). In the castle of Bekr he found the 
Sultan Mahmood, and presented to him a chronograph on 
the death of Hassan Mirza, and two ghazels of his own 
composition, with which the Prince ‘ was delighted.” In 
the desart beyond Sultaunpon he saw ants of the size of a 
sparrow: (Herodotus, if we recollect rightly, mentions’ some 
that were bigger than foxes) and after a journey of four 
years he reached Constantinople, where in consequence ef 
his great merit he was appointed Mottejarika to the Sublime 
Porte. 

A more important description of countries equally little 
known is furnished in No. 2, under the title of “‘ a small but 
true account of the ways and means of the Abyssinians,” by 
Nathaniel Pearce, an English sailor, who was left amon 
that people by Lord Valentia, at his own desire, in 1805. 
The Ras will not allow him to come away, but he has found 
means of communicating frequently with Mr. Forbes and 
Sir Evan Nepean. The narrative is written in a style some- 
what amusing on account of its simplicity, but its matter 
evinces a mind of great activity and keen observation. We 
shall give an outline of it as much as possible in his own 
language. 

The Abyssinians are like both Jews and Savages, although 
they are Christians—‘“ for why they are like Jews is, they 
keep Saturday as well as Sunday equal alike: they hold a fast 
of the Prophet Jonah; and have a holiday yearly for Abraham 
and Sarah:” ‘‘ for why they are like savages is, they eat the 
flesh of an animal before it is dead.” We need not here point 
out the daily additional testimonies furnished by subsequent 
travellers to the veracity of the much abused Bruce. Before 
the cow has.done kicking, and while the blood is running 
from her throat, the priests have already ripped her skin half 
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off, cut up the prime flesh, and eaten two or three pounds of 
it, each, with such greediness that those who did not know 
them would think they were starved; but they at all times 
prefer raw meat to any cooked victuals. The fattest parts 
of the beast just warmed on the fire are then taken to settle 
the original whet on their stomachs, When all is cleared 
away, the greater and middling ranks begin to drink maize, 
then to sing pslams and hymns, and at last get so intoxicated 
that they quarrel, and lose their senses. They have a great 
crying and yowling for the dead for many days: both men 
and women shave their heads and tear their temples. The 
relations stand up one hy one with a servant on each side to 
keep them from falling. They recount the praises of the 
deceased ; that on horseback he was like St. George, and 
like St. Michael on foot: after ending their speech in a sor- 
rowful tone, they all at once make a loud bellow ; and finish 
the mournful ceremony by getting drunk, and generally fight- 
ing, in a barn. 

The Priests of Waldrobber persuade their congregations 
that they ride on lions which God has provided for them 
instead of horses: it would be well if these reverend per- 
sonages were always thus mounted; for the Gasmartis Libban 
(we do not pretend to know who this gentleman is) has lately 
massacred eleven hundred of them, and after rolling up 
twelve archbishops in cloths waxed all over, (the tuniea mo- 
desta of Nero) as they lay on the ground has set fire to them 
at both ends. Devils are of very equent occurrence ; and 
two of the indigenous saints are . bargarver and Ownner- 
takelyhimanute. There is no truts whatever in an Abyssin- 
ian let his rank be what it may; out the kings and priests 
are greater liars than the lower class. This indeed is nuts 
for Messrs. Creevy, Moore and Co. 

All the chiefs and rulers in Abyssinia are subject to making 
false oaths. King Itsa Takely Gorges often swears that he 
will pardon certain subjects who have disobeyed his orders, if 
they do but surrender themselves. After the offenders have 
accepted the amnesty with gratitude, the King calls the 
heads of his household and addresses them as follows; ‘‘ Ser- 
vants you see the oath I have taken; I scrape it clean away 
from my tongue that made it.” He then puts}his tongue out 
ofhis mouth scrapes theoath off with his teeth, and spits it 
out; at the same time ordering one of his captains to pull the 
criminal’s eyes out, cut his tongue out, and then to kill him 
as he thinks proper; as it has come strongly into his royal 
mind that the offences are unpardonable. 

If a woman has two children at a birth she is hated by 
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every one; even her own relations reproach her, and tell her 
that it is not natural to breed like a dog. Infanticide 
accordingly is a common occurrence in cases of twins. The 
priests have established this notion by saying that when Re- 
becca bore Jacob and Esau, God made the latter hairy to 
shew it was not natural. We dare not quote the scandal 
which Mr. Pearce tells of the Abyssinian ladies; he more than 
once calls all of them naughty names, “ from the queen to 
the very lowest;” and adds that on this point they are “ as 
bad as Christians.” As he was a married man we give him 


credit for experience. His wife from the following account 
must have been a troublesome yokefellow. 


«‘ Another complaint called the tegretier, both in Tegri and 
Ammerrer, which is not so frequent among men as women, is for a 
certainty very surprising, and I think the devil must have some 
hand in it. It is very common among them; and when I have 
been told in what manner they acted I would never believe it, 
until it came to my own wife’s chance, who had lived with me five 
years. At the first appearance of this complaint she was five or — 
six days very ill, and her speech so much altered that I could 
scarcely understand her. Her friends and relations who came to 
visit her, told me that her complaint was the tegretier, which, 
from what I had heard, frightened me, and I would at that instant 
have turned her away, only for fear they might think me a brute 
for turning away my wife when afflicted with sickness. Her pa- 
rents however persuaded me to bear it with patience and say nothing, 
for if 1 were to be angry it would cause her death, and that they 
would cure her as all others were cured in their country. After 
the first five or six days sickness she began to be continually hun- 
gry, and would eat five or six times in the night, never sleep; and 
in the day time she would go about followed by some of her parents 
to all her neighbours, borrowing rings and other ornaments for her 
neck, arms, and legs. I did not like the thing at all; but for the 
sake of seeing the curiosity, I endeavoured to hold my tongue, and 
be patient. Her speech I could scarcely understand at all; and 
she, like all others troubled with this complaint, called a man she, 
and a woman he. One day she called unto me in the presence of 
her friends after the manner of calling a woman, which vexed me 
so much that I swore she should not stop in the house. But the 
moment she saw me in a passion she fell as if in a fit, and I can 
assure you that I saw the blood run from her eyes as if they had 
been pricked with a lance, This quite made me fearful she would 
die ; and as her friends had told me previously that if I were to be 
out of temper it would be the cause of her : aA I thought per- 
haps they might bring me in for murder. But they however brought 
her to by bringing her ornamented dresses, which the great peo- 
ple willingly Jend upon such occasions, and indeed the greater 
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sort of people are mostly troubled with this complaint. Her 
countenance had been changed as well as her speech, being from 
the beginning quite frightful. I determined to keep myself at a 
distance, and say nothing until the day appointed for her cure, or 
the devil to be drove out of her. Her friends had hired as many 
trumpeters and drummers, who go about the country for that pur- 
pose, as they thought sufficient ; and early in the morning of the 
day appointed, they loaded her neck, arms, and legs with silver 
ornaments, and dressed ‘her with-a dress which the great men wear 
at reviews after battle, which the owners readily lend on such an 
occasion. After she was sufficiently dressed, she was taken to a 
plain appointed by herself about a mile from the town, where 
hundreds of boys, girls, and men and women of low class follow. 
Her friends and relations take a great many large jars of maize and 
swoir for them to drink. TI had often seen people go out of the 
town for the same purpose, ‘but would not for shame follow to see 
them. However, for the sake of curiosity I was determined to see 
the last of this, and I therefore went to the place appointed before 
day-light, and waited until they came: a cradle was placed in the 
middle of the spot, covered with a-carpet, and a great many large 
jars of maize were placed roundit. ‘s soon as she‘came near she 
began to dance, and the trumpeters ali began ‘to play in two parties ; 
when one party were tired the other relieved them, so that the 
noise constantly might be heard : the drink being continually served 
out ‘by her friends to all, kept them singing and shouting; she 
still dancing and jumping, sometimes four or five feet from the 
ground, and every now and then she would take off an ornament 
and throw it down. ‘Some one being appointed to take care they 
might not be lost, picked ‘them up and-put them into a basket. 
She kept on jumping and ‘dancing in this manner without the least 
appearince of being tired, until nearly sun-set, when she dropped 
the last ornament, and as soon as the sun disappeared she 
started ; and I am perfectly sure that for as good as four hundred 
yards, when she dropped as if dead, the fastest running man in 
the world could not have come up with her. The fastest running 
young man that can be found is employed by her friends to run after 
‘her with a match-lock well loaded so as to make a good report; . 
€he moment she starts, he starts with her; but before she has run 
‘the distance where she drops as if she were dead, he is left half- 
‘way behind: ‘as soon as he comes up to her he fires right over her 
body and asks her name, which she then pronounces, although 
‘during the time of her complaint she denies her Christian name, 
‘and detests all priests or churches. Her friends afterwards take 


‘her ‘to ‘the church, where she is ‘washed with holy water, and is 
thus cured.”’ ‘P. 36. 


Mr. Pearce is as careful as the Father of History himself 
{and we trace more resemblances than this. single one between 
them) to define'the barriers of dis and ioropm: and if our 
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readers should pause a moment upon any of his stories, we 
rmaust commend them to his peroration: ‘‘ your honour may 
depend upon this to be a real true account, and no hearsay 
whatever.” 

In an Essay on Persian Literature, (No. 3.) Capt. Vans 
Kennedy divides the prose works in the Persian language 
into historical, theological including jurisprudence, philoso- 
phical, and didactic. ‘The historians who confine ther narra- 
tive to the events of their own country ‘since the birth of 
Muhammed, (we wish there was some fixed canon for the 
orthography of this Protéan name) may be considered ‘per- 
fectly authentic. Among the compositions of this kind most 
esteemed in Persia is the Rouzet us Safa, the author of which 
flourished in the latter half of the fifteenth century. And as 
the arrangement of all the historians is ‘in general much the 
same, a summary of the contents of this one work may afford 
insight into those of most others. 

Vhe Rouzet us Safa is divided into seven parts. The 
first contaims an account of the Creation, the Prophets, and 
the Kings of Persia. Second, the history of Muhammed 
and ‘his four ‘first successors. ‘Third, the history of the 
twelve Imans and the Khalifs. Fourth, The history of the 
various dynasties contemporary with the Abassich. Fifth, 
the ‘history of Tenghis Khan and his successors. Sixth, the 
history of T'éimur and his successors. Seventh, the history 
of Sultaun Hossein. 

The lives of the poets have been treated of by more than 
one pen: and these with a life of Teimur,. composed with 
the utmost elegance of ‘style in 1424, comprise the whole 
stock of Persian Biography. Capt. Vans Kennedy dismisses 
their Theology as most uninteresting, and observes that 
d’Herbelot and Sale furnish as much information as can ‘be 
wished for concerning it. Of their Philosophy he does not 
feel competent to speak, till it has been more closely com- 
pared ‘with ‘the Greek, from which it undoubtedly has been 
translated or compiled. Their Didactic or moral writings are 
of great beauty, and illustrate their classification of virtues 
and vices, by tales always pleasing, and sometimes of deep 

athos. 
. Ifthe Persians are ‘thus scanty in their stores of Prose, 
they cannot be charged with an equal dearth of Poetry. 
Upwards of seven hundred bards are enumerated since the 
year 1013. A greater number than any collection ‘‘ from 
Chaucer to Churchill,” even with the additions of Messrs. 
Chalmers and Campbell, can produce among ourselves, ‘un- 
less we admit such strains as are sométimes carolled by 
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Packwood’s Laureates, and Mister Leigh Hunt and his 


school. 'The- Drama is completely unknown in Persia; and. 


poetry appears divided into three distinct classes. The 
Ghazel (in which it has been already shown how Sidi Ali 
Capoodawn exercised himself.) ‘The Kasideh, and the Mas- 
navi.—The first treats of wine and love, with moral reflec- 
tions—the second may be employed in satire or elegy ;, but 
its chief topic is panegyric. Both are fettered alike by fan- 
tastic rules of versification, and there is little difference 
unless in their subjects and length. The Ghazel ought not 
to consist of less than five, nor of more than twelve couplets ; 
the Kasideh is bounded between twelve and a hundred and 
twenty. The exaggerated adulation of the last species is 
sufficiently condemned by Capt. Vans Kennedy; but his 
criticism on the first is unintelligible. We can understand 
how a poem in which a new and distinct topic may be intro- 
duced in every separate couplet should be deficient in unity ; 
but we cannot in the same breath accuse it of want of variety ; 
neither do we clearly perceive how it is impossible to peruse 
compositions eminently lacking both these qualities without 
their affording the greatest pleasure. We have had enough 
experience as Reviewers to convince us of the direct con- 


trary. 

The Masnavi is a poem in rhymed couplets warlike, ama- 
tory, moral, religious, or mystic. Under this class the 
most pleasing Persian poetry is to be found: but, from the 
specimen of translation which Captain Vans Kennedy has 
afforded, we see little reason to regret that we have not drunk 
more deeply of the Eastern Castalia. ‘This gentleman is evi- 
dently enamoured of his subject; yet he advances his opi- 
nions with a modesty the merit of which is substantially in- 
creased by the profound research which his essay displays. 

No. IV. is a description of a volcanic eruption in the 
Island of Sumbawa. In No. V. Captain Vans Kennedy 
re-appears in some Remarks on the Chronology of Persian 
History previous to the Conquest of Persia by Alexander ; 
and he attacks, with much learning and ingenuity, the ex- 
clusive authenticity which has been claimed for the Grecian 
writers in preference to the native histarians. The ruins of 
the temple of Boro Budor, in Java, are described by Mr. 
Crawfurd, in No. VI.: and we imagine Hinduism has left 
few more extraordinary monuments of its magnificence. 
The temple is built after the fashion of Ecbatana, upon a 
hill, and consists of ten square tiers of walls within one 
another, rising pyramidally to the summit. Within the last 
wall are three rows of “ Jatticed cages of hewn stone, with 
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diamond shaped apertures,” each of which contains a sittin 
figure of Buddha; the inmost row is crowned with a dome, 
which measures fifty-two paces round its base. Every part 
of this superb edifice is profusely.enriched with sculptures, 
among which are nearly 400 statues of Buddha; and the 
water spouts are formed as in our own castellated and mo- 
nastic buildings, into grotesque figures. Various groupes, 
including animals, are boldly carved on the walls, but the 
sacred cow is no where to be seen. The workmanship is of 
the most finished nature; tradition ascribes the foundation 
of the temple to the fourteenth century ; and Mr. Crawfurd : 
conjectures, from the symbols observed in it, that it must 
have been dedicated ‘‘ to the Buddhist reformation of the 
worship of Siva and his consort, of the Linga and Yoni.” 
The description greatly wants perspicuity; we are not al- 
ways sure that we attain the writer's meaning, and, strange 
to say, only one admeasurement (that of the base of the 
dome, which we have cited above) is given, and this most 
vaguely. | 

No. VII. is an aceount of a surgical case, in which the 
loss of a portion of bone in the arm of an Arab has been. 
supplied through the dexterity of a native surgeon, by 
a silver tube. Notwithstanding the plate which accompanies 
it, the paper is extremely obscure. No. VIII. relates to the 
progress made in decyphering Cuneform inscriptions; a 
labour requiring more patience and assiduity than can 
fall to the share of any writers, unless a German Pro- 
fessor, or an Archbishop of Zealand. ‘The caves of Baug, 
described by Captain Dangerfield, in No. IX. are of 
the same class as the well-known excavations at Elephanta. 
A plate accOmpanying this paper contains one of the most 
beautiful arabesques we ever remember to have seen. Cap- 
tain Macmurdo, the resident at Anjar, has furnished a ya- 
luable paper in No. X. on the province of Cutch, and the 
countries lying between Guzerat and the river Indus. No 
continental district on the face of the globe is so entirely in-. 
sulated from other countries as this large province, which 
occupies 160 miles from east to west, and 65 from north to 
south. Water surrounds it on the west, east, and south, 
during the monsoon months ; and a desart, from four to sixty 
miles in breadth, stretches on the north. A chain of moun- 
tains runs through it longitudinally, covered with stunted 
brush-wood: in the valleys much land is arable, and in the 
northern boundary the pasture is luxuriant. [ron ore abounds 
every where: and wood-coal is found on the banks of a river 
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near Bhooj, a singular instance of the occurrence. of this 
substance within the tropics. In general, the face of the 
country is destitute of wood: an imferior date is the most 
common tree ; the mangoe is partially cultivated, and a few 
cocoas are reared, after a most disproportionate. labour. 
Water is plentiful, but no river is known to be navigable. 
The agriculture is slovenly, and the produce accordingly so 
small, that not half the grain sufficient for the consumption 
of the province is produced by itself. Cotton is largely ex- 
ported to Bombay and Arabia; but, from carelessness in 
pulling it, it is hardly clean enough for the European market. 
Horses, which are ugly and vicious, and whose colts feed on 
goats milk, each having twelve or fourteen wet-nurses. as- 
signed him ; horned cattle and camels are in abundance. The. 
tiger, hunting leopard, wolf, hyzna, jackall, fox, wild hog, 
wild ass, hare, partridge, quail, and bustard, all are natives. 
Bhooj, the principal town, which was founded about two cen- 
turies since, contains about 20,000 souls, and is celebrated for 
ingenious artists in gold and silver work. 'The Chico sea port, 
Matdavee, lies about 40 miles. south-west from the capital, 
and its population is not less than 50,000 inhabitants. The 
annual revenues, including port and town duties, amount to 
two lacks and a half of rupees: the exports being cotton, 
silk and cotton thread, coarse piece goods, alum and ghee: 
the imports, bullion from Moeha, ivory, rhinoceros horns 
and hides from Powahil, dates, cocoa-nuts, grain aiid timber 
from Malabar and Damoum. 

The castes who commit fraja are numerous in Cutch. We 
must permit this word to explain itself. 


‘“‘ The system of traja was. carried to great lengths in Wagur 
about four years ago. When the plunderers carried off any cattle 
the property of the Charons, Bhuts, or Brahmans, the whole vil- 
lage would proceed to the spot where the robbers resided, and, in 
failure of having their cattle restored, would cut off the heads of 
several of their old men and women. On one occasion there was 
a string of no less than four people with one spear through their 
necks. And frequent instances occurred of individuals dressing 
themselves in cotton quilted cloths steeped in oil, which they set 
on fire at the bottom, and thus dancing before the person against 
whom the traja was performed, until the miserable creature dropped 
down and was burnt to ashes. 1 knew one instance of a young lad 
of about fourteen years of age, who for the purpose of recovering 
a debt from a-Rajpoot had a spear blade pushed through both 
cheeks ; and when it was to be removed, the blade was so bad and 
rusty that the father was forced to place his knees on the boy’s 
head and force it out. On asking the lad if it pained him, he said 
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that it did; but on my observing that it was wonderful he did not 
cry out, he replied, that in that case it would have been no traja; 
and that if he had shown any symptom of pain, he would have 
been deservedly laughed at by the person against whom he was 
acting; and would have been considered ever afterwards. as @n use- 


less and unworthy wretch who had nothing of the Charon in him,”’ 
—P. 233. 


Captain Vans Kennedy has presented (No. XI.) a highly 
interesting notice respecting the religion introduced into 
India by the Emperor Akbar. This prince, dissatisfied with 
the creed of his prophet, proclaimed a new faith, [lati (the 
Godly), of which himself was the Khalijah Ullah (Vicegerent 
of God. ‘The system which he sought to introduce was pare 
Deism, and for this purpose he strenuously employed himself 
in the abolition of ceremonies. The sun and planets, and 
the element fire, as their representative, were the interme- 
diate objects which he admitted for the purposes of worship. 
Toleration, in its fallest extent, to all other persuasions, was 
largely inculcated ; but at the same time it was made evident 
that the path to the honours and dignities of the state was 
only to be trodden by adopting the religion of the sovereign. 
By these temptations, and by playing the Brahmias against 
the Muhammedans, the emperor succeeded in procuring a 
real or feigned conversion in most persons belonging to the 
court. One positive injanction only met with resistance. 
He was a deadly misopogonist; and he succeeded little better 
than the Czar Peter, in his endeavours to strip his subjects 
of their shaggy honours. This was the great bane of the 
spiritual system, which we willingly persuade ourselves’ its 
present recorder does not, in his heart, admire as unre- 
servedly as some of his expressions might lead his enemies 
to suppose. We are certain that Captain Vans Kenned 
need not be to'd why, dering the life time of its founder, 
this religion acquired little popularity, and at his death 
retained no stability. We are convinced that he attributes 
the total oblivion into which it fell, after having, for thirty- 
one years, * been supported by every inducement which 
could allure ambition to adopt it, neither to its too great 
spirituality, nor to the want of a class of men whose 
duty and interest it was to propagate it. If other false 
teligions have flourished longer, there are purposes in 
the secret things of Heaven to be answered bv their exist- 
ence; sooner or later they must come to nought, for they 
are, like this of the Emperor Akbarr, the work and the 
counsel of men; and this is not the work and the counsel 
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against which alone, we are assured, that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. 

No. XII. is a description of a bird of the otis genus. 
No. XTIL. Notes respecting the administration of justice at 
Poonali, under the late Peishwah. No. XIV. An account 
of Mahummud Mehdi, the Wali, or Saint, whom most 
Musselmen expect to appear on earth before the last judg- 
ment, and whom the Mehdivis believe already has appeared 
in the eighth century of the Hegira. He is said to have 
spoken in the womb; to have been born without a shadow ; 
and moreover, without having learnt to read, to have con- 
founded all the professors of Hindu by the extent of his 
knowledge at five years of age, and to have been invested by 
them with the title of ‘‘ The Lion of the Learned.” The 
principal event in his life occurred during his passage to 
Mecca, when he saw the whale which swallowed Jonah, and 
received three profound obeisances from it! His followers 
still exist in small communities, and are most numerous in 
Guzerat, the Deccan, Hindoostan, and Senah. 

The two last papers, by Mr. William Erskine, are per- 
haps the most important in the volume. They are in the 
form of letters to Sir John Malcolm, the distinguished his- 
torian of Persia. The first is on the sacred books and re- 
ligion of the Parsis. In considering the ancient language of 
Persia, Mr. Erskine denies the authenticity of any writer 
whose works have come down to us previous to the limit of 
800 years; and attributes the Zend-Avesta not to Zoroaster, 
but to the joint labours of the priests in the reign of Arde- 
shin Babegan. He then vindicates the credibility of the 
Greek historians, and passes to a review of the Zend-Avesta 
itself. One entire book only of this work (the xxth), with a 
few fragments of others, exist out of the twenty-one, in which 
it is is said to have been originally composed. No other 
writer is extant in the Zend language ; the fragments con- 
tains principally a series of liturgic services and prayers. 
The Vendidad, or xxth book, first gives an account, which 

is far from being intelligible, of the chief cities and districts 
of Persia, and then enters into a detailof the cosmogony. Men 
are next cautioned against the Dives, or evil spirits: and 
various moral and ceremonial injunctions are propounded. 
The worship of fire is inculcated ; and lastly, the diffusion of 
evil is ascribed to the great serpent Ahriman, who perceived 
Ormaz walking in his glory after he had created the pure 
earth, and immediately produced, in opposition to him, nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety ills: which Zoroaster is 
finally to remove by the promulgation of the law. 
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against which alone, we are assured, that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. 

No. XII. is a description of a bird of the otis genus. 
No. XIII. Notes respecting the administration of justice at 
Poonah, under the late Peishwah. No. XIV. An account 
of Mahummud Mehdi, the Wali, or Saint, whom most 
Musselmen expect to appear on earth before the last judg- 
ment, and whom the Mehdivis believe already has appeared 
in the eighth century of the Hegira. He is said to have 
spoken in the womb; to have been born without a shadow ; 
and moreover, without having learnt to read, to have con- 
founded all the professors of Hindu by the extent of his 
knowledge at five years of age, and to have been invested by 
them with the title of ‘‘ The Lion of the Learned.” The 
principal event in his life occurred during his passage to 
Mecca, when he saw the whale which swallowed Jonah, and 
received three profound obeisances from it! His followers 
still exist in small communities, and are most numerous in 
Guzerat, the Deccan, Hindoostan, and Senah. 

The two last papers, by Mr. William Erskine, are per- 
haps the most important in the volume. They are in the 
form of letters to Sir John Malcolm, the distinguished his- 
torian of Persia. ‘The first is on the sacred books and re- 
ligion of the Parsis. In considering the ancient language of 
Persia, Mr. Erskine denies the authenticity of any writer 
whose works have come down to us previous to the limit of 
800 years; and attributes the Zend-Avesta not to Zoroaster, 
but to the joint labours of the priests in the reign of Arde- 
shin Babegan. He then vindicates the credibility of the 
Greek historians, and passes to a review of the Zend-Avesta 
itself. One entire book only of this work (the xxth), with a 
few fragments of others, exist out of the twenty-one, in which 
it is is said to have been originally rey Habe No other 
writer is extant in the Zend language ; the fragments con- 
tains principally a series of liturgic services and prayers. 
The Vendidad, or xxth book, first gives an account, which 
is far from being intelligible, of the chief cities and districts 
of Persia, and then enters into a detail of the cosmogony. Men 
are next cautioned against the Dives, or evil spirits: and 
various moral and ceremonial injunctions are propounded. 
The worship of fire is ineuleated; and lastly, the diffusion of 
evil is ascribed to the great serpent Ahriman, who perceived 
Ormaz walking in his glory after he had created the pure 
earth, and immediately produced, in opposition to him, nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety ills: which Zoroaster is 
finally to remove by the promulgation of the law. 
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Mr. Erskine then proceeds to examine the Dabistan, which 
comprehends in one volume an ample collection of facts rela- 
tive to the different religions which have existed in Asia, and 
avowedly is not of earlier date than the seventeenth century. 
From a careful consideration of this sacred code, and of the 
Desatir, he is far from regarding either of them as resting 
upon the unexceptionable authority which Sir William Jones 
has claimed for them; and he has little hope that the early his- 
tory of mankind can be illustrated by their records. 

It is to these two papers by Mr. Erskine, that we have 
principally alluded in the commencement of this article. We 
have been able to offer nothing farther than a most imperfect 
outline of their important contents; which would sufficiently 
demand attention in themselves, even if they did not call in 
question the judgment (upon the point debated) of a name 


ever to be approached with such deep reverence as that of 
Sir William Jones. 


Art. IX. The Jacobite Relics of Scotland; being the 
Songs, Airs, and Legends, of the Adherents to the House 
of Stuart. Collected and illustrated by James Hogg, 
Author of “‘ The Queen’s Wake,” &c. &c. Second Series. 


Svo. pp. 488. 14s. Cadell and Davies. 1821. 


We had little to say in fayour of the first series of this com- 
pilation, (British Critic, Jan. 1820).and unfortunately we have 
still less for the present: The Bards of Pretence from 1719 
to 1745 appear to have followed the downward march of the 
cause which they sung; and the last strains of expiring Ja- 
cobitism, unlike those of the swan, are very far from being 
the most melodious. We scarcely pretend to know what 
the object of the editor of this publication may be, beyond 
the very obvious one of making a book ; but if it was to in- 
crease our pity for the fallen fortunes of the House of Stuart, 
he has succeeded, we fear, only at the expence of their 
Laureates. 

Lord Nithsdale, who was concerned in the attempt of 
1715, escaped from the Tower on the night previous to his 
execution, by the same stratagem which in our own times 
Madame La Vallette successfully repeated for the bmp 
tion of her husband under similar circumstances. ‘These are 
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two actions which, whatever variety of opinion may exist as 
to the political offences of the prisoners, will proudly bear 
comparison with the noblest of Roman story, Mr. Hogg has 
been fortunate enough to obtain a transcript from an original 
document, relative to the first of them, now in the possession 
of Constable Maxwell, Esq. of 'Terreagles, a lineal descen- 
dant of the noble house of Nithsdale. It is a letter from the 
Countess to her sister Lady Lucy Herbert, Abbess of the 
Augustine Nuns at Bruges, dated Palais Royal de Rome, 
16th April, 1718. We wish we could extract the whole of 
this bigh-minded woman’s account, but its length forbids us. 
After stating the utter hopelessness of her husband’s case, 
she proceeds to the details of her plan, which originated 
solely with herself, and which she had much difficuly in in- 
ducing him to adopt. The design was opened to two con- 
fidential friends, Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Morgan, and these 
with Mrs. Mills, the person at whose house Lady Nithsdale 
lodged, were the only actors in it. -_ 


‘‘ Mrs. Morgan was of a very tall and slender make; so I 
begged her to put under her own riding hood, one that I had pre- 
pared for Mrs. Mills, as she was to lend her's to my lord, that in 
coming out, he might be taken for her. Mrs. Mills was then with 
child ; so that she was not only of the same height, but nearly of 
the same size as my lord. When we were in the coach, I never. 
ceased talking, that they might have no leisure to reflect. Their 
surprise and astonishment when first opened my design to.them, had 
made them consent without ever thinking of the consequences. On 
our arrival at the Tower, the first I introduced was Mrs. Morgan ; 
for | was only allowed to take in one atatime. She brought in 
the clothes that were to serve Mrs. Mills, when she left her own 
behind her. When Mrs. Morgan had taken off what she had 
brought for that purpose, I conducted her back to the stair-case ; 
and in going I begged her to send me in my maid to dress me ; that 
I was afraid of being too late to present my last petition that night, 
if she did not come immediately. I despatched her safe, and went 
partly down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, who had the precaution to 
hold her handkerchief to her face, as was very natural for a woman 
to do when she was going to bid her last farewel to a friend on the 
eve of his execution, EF had indeed desired her to do. it, that my 
lord might go out inthe same manner. Her eyebrows were rather 
inclined to be sandy, and my lord's were dark and very thick : 
however, 1 had prepared some paint of the colour of her's to dis- 
guise his with. I also bought an artificial head-dress of the same 
culoured hair as her’s; and I painted his face with white, and his 
cheeks with rouge, to hide bis long beard, which be had not had 
time to shave. All this provision 1 had before left in the ‘Tower. 


The poor guards, whom wy slight liberality the day before had en- 
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deared me to, let me go quietly with my company, and were not 
so strictly on the watch as they usually had been, and the more 
so, as they were persuaded, from what I had told them the day 
before, that the prisoners would obtain their pardon. 1 made Mrs. 
Mills take off her own hood, and put on that which I had brought 
for her. I then took her by the hand, and Jed her out of my lord’s 
chamber; and, in passing through the next room, in which therd 
were several people, with all the concern imaginable, I said, 
‘ My dear Mrs. Catharine, go in all haste, and send me my waiting 
maid; she certainly cannot reflect how late it is: she forgets that 
I am to present a petition to night; and, if I let slip this oppor- 
tunity, 1 am undone ; for to-morrow will be too late. Hasten her 
as much as possible ; for I shall be on thorns till she comes.’ 
Every body in the room, who were chiefly the guards’ wives and 
daughters, seemed to compassionate me exceedingly; and the 
centinel officiously opened the door. When I had seen her out, I 
returned back to my lord, and finished dressing him. I had taken 
care that Mrs. Mills did not go out crying as she came in, that my 
lord might the better pass for the lady who came in crying and 
affected ; and the mare so because he had the same dress she wore. 
When I had almost finished dressing my lord in all my petticoats, 
excepting one, I perceived that it was growing dark, and waé 
afraid that the light of the candles might betray us; so I resolved 
to set off. I went out leading him by the hand, and he held his 
handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke to him in the most piteous 
and afflicted tone of voi¢e, bewailing bitterly the negligence 
Evans, who had ruined nve_by her delay. Then saidI, ‘ My dear 
Mrs. Betty, for the love of od run quickly and bring her with 
you. You know my lodging; and if ever you made despatch in 
your life, do it at present: I am almost distracted with this disap- 
pointment.’ The guards opened the doers, and I went down stairs 
with him, still conjuring him to make all possible despatch. As 
soon as he had cleared the deor, I made him walk before me, for 
fear the centinel should take notice of his walk; but I still conti- 
nued to press him to make all the despatch he possibly could. At 
the bottom of the stairs I met my dear Evans, into whose hands I 
confided him.”? P. 277. 

“ In the mean while, as I had pretended to have sent the yay 
lady on a message, I was obliged to return up stairs, and go bac 
to my lord’s room, in the same feigned anxiety of being tvo late, 
so that every body seemed sincerely to sympathise with my dis- 
tress. When I was in the room, | talked to him as if he had been 
really present, and answered my own questions, in my lord’s 
voice, as nearly as I could imitate it, I walked up and down as if 
we were conversing together, till I thought they had time enough 
thoroughly to clear themselves of the guards. 1 then thought pro- 
per to make off also. 1 opened the door and stood half in it, that 
those in the outward chamber might hear what I suid; but held 
it so close that they could not look in. I bid my lord a formal 
farewell for the night; and added, that something more than 
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usual must have happened to make Evans negligent on this impor- 
tant occasion, who had always been so punctual in the smallest 
trifles ; that I saw no other remedy than to go in person; that, if 
the Tower were still open when I finished my business, I would 
return that night; but that he might be assured I would be with 
him as early in the morning as I could gain admittance into the 
Tower ; and I flattered myself I should bring favourable news. 
Then, before I shut the door, I pulled through the string of the 
latch, so that it could only be opened on the inside. I then shut 
it with some degree of force, that 1 might be sure of its being well 
shut. I said to the servant as I passed by, who was ignorant of 
the whole transaction, that he need not carry in candles to his 
master till my lord sent for them, as he desired to finish some 
prayers first. I went down stairs and called a coach.” P.279. 


In the disguise of a servant attached to the suite of the 
Venetian Ambassador, Lord Nithsdale a few days aftewards 
escaped to Calais. The passage from Dover was so remark- 
ably short, that the captain of the packet, little knowing the 
force of his observation, remarked that the wind could not 
have served his passengers better if they had been flying for 
their lives. 

We are surprised that this romantic adventure has not 
given birth to any ballad. Lord Derwentwater’s fate is sung 
in two, which are touching from their simplicity ; and the 
gathering of Kenmure is recorded in the following lines with 
great spirit. bool 
“ SONG IX. 


‘“ KENMURE'S ON AND AWA, WILLIE. 


** Kenmure’s on and awa, Willie, 

Kenmure’s' on and awa, 

And Kenmure’s lord’s the bravest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 

Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie, 
Success to Kenmure’s band ; 

There’s no a heart that fears a Whig, 
That rides by Kenmure’s hand. 


 There’s a rose in Kenmure’s cap, Willie, 

There’s a rose in Kenmure’s cap ; 

He'll steep it red in ruddie heart’s blude, 
Afore the battle drap. 

For Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie, 
For Kenmure’s lads are men ; 

Their hearts and swords are mettle true, 
And that their fues shall ken. 


** They’ ll live and die wi’ fame, Willie, 
They'll live and die wi’ fame ; 
And soon wi’ sound o’ victorie 
May Kenmure’s lads come hame. 
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Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, Willie, 
Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine: 

There ne’er was a coward o’ Kenmure’s blude, 
Nor yet o’ Gordon’s line. 


*¢ His lady’s cheek was red, Willie, 

His lady’s cheek was red, 

When she saw his steely jupes wy on, 
Which smell’d o’ deadlie feud. 

Here’s him that’s far awa, Willie, 
Here's him that’s far awa, 

And here’s the flow’r that I lo’e best, 
The rose that’s like the snaw.”’ P. 27. 


To write merry ballads (ridenda poemata) on party sub- 
jects, is it seems to the full as dangerous as to speak philip- 
pics. Mr. Skirving, a Lothian farmer, immortalized Lieut. 
Smith, one of Sir John Cope’s officers, at the battle of Preston- 
pans, in strains which our readers would not thank us for 
quoting. The affronted soldier challenged the poet to fight 
him at Haddington. ‘* Gang awa back,” was the rustic 
bard’s answer to the bearer of the challenge, ‘‘ and tell Mr, 
Smith that I have na leisure to come to Haddington ; but 
tell him to come here, and I'll tak a look o’ him, an’ if I 
think I’m fit to fecht him, T’ll fecht him, and if no, I'll do as 
he did—I'Ul rin awa.” ) 

The two exquisite stanzas below, we think, evidently be- 
long to an earlier period than that to which, by their position 
in this volume, the editor has assigned them. 


“ SONG LXXIX. 
‘‘ THE SUN RISES BRIGHT IN FRANCE, 


‘© The sun rises bright in France, 

And fair sets he ; 

But he has tint the blink he had 
In my ain countrie. 

It’s nae my ain ruin 
That weets aye my e’e, 

But the dear Marie I left a-hin,’ 
Wi’ sweet bairnies three. 


« Fu’ beinly low’d my ain hearth, 

And smil’d my ain Marie! 

O I’ve left a’ my heart behind, 
In my ain countrie ! 

O I'm leal to high Heaven, 
Which aye was leal to me; 

And it’s there I’ll meet ye a’ soon, 
Frae my ain countrie.”” P. 157. 


The following is much later—after the battle of Culloden. 
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The extract which we copy is pathetic, though there is some- 
thing whimsical in the consolation which the lover offers to 
his mistress. 





** And must thou seek a foreign clime, 
In poverty to pine, 
No friend or clansman by thy side, 
No vassal that is thine? 
Leading thy yous son by the hand, 
And trembling for his life, 
As at the name of Cumberland 
He grasps his father's knife. 


** I cannot see thee, lady fair, 
Turn’d out on the world wide ; 
I cannot see thee, lady fair, 
Weep on the bleak hil side. 
Before such noble stem should bend 
To tyrant’s treachery, 
i’\) lay thee with thy gallant sire, 
Beneath the beechen tree. 
“ I'll hide thee in Clan-Ronald’s isles, 
Where honour still bears sway ; 
Ill watch the traitor’s hovering sails, 
By islet and by bay : 

And ere thy honour shall be stain’d, 
This sword avenge shall thee, 
And lay thee with thy gallant kin, 

Below the beechen tree.” P. 150. 


We could haye wished that Mr. Hogg had confined him- 
self to the genuine ballads of the Jacobite adherents and 
their times, for whatever beauty there may be in some of his 
own versions from the Gaelic, and in songs “* by the Author 
of Waverley,” they detract from the value of his book as an 
historical compilation. 

The following, by Miss Blamire, of Carlisle, will show 
that we can have no quarrel with Mr. Hogg, except for mis- 
placing it. 

‘““ SONG XXIH. 
“THE EXILES RETURN. 
* When silent time, wi’ lightly foot, 
Had trod on thirty years, 
My native land I sought again, 
Wi’ mony hopes an’ fears. 
* Wha kens,’ thought I, ‘ if friends I left, 
May still continue mine, 
Or gin | e’er again shall meet 


he joys I left langsyne? 
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e- f* AsI drew near my ancient pile, 
to My heart beat a’ the way; 
Mik place I passed seemed yet to speak, 
Of some dear former day. 
Those days that followed me afar, 
Those days of mine, 
Which made me think the days at hand, 
Were naething to langsyne. 
** My ivied towers now met my een, 
yhere minstrels used to blaw, 
Nae friend stept out wi’ open arms, 
Nae weel kend face I saw,— 
Till Donald tottered to the door, 
Whom I left in his prime ; 
An’ grat to see the lad come hame, 
He bore about langsyne, 
* I ran to ilka weel kend place, 
In hopes to find friends there ; 
I saw where mony a ane had sat, 
I hung on mony a chair, 
Till soft remembrapce threw a veil, 
Across these een o’ mine; 
I shut the door, an’ sobbed aloud, 
To think on auld langsyne. 
‘¢ A new sprung race o” motley kind, 
Would now their welcome pay, 


Wha shuddered at my Gothic wa’s, 
And wished my groves away. 
him- * Cut down these gloomy trees,’ they cried, 
and * Lay low yon mournful pine.’— 
f his Ah, no! be hm names are there, 
athor Memorials 9’ langsyne. — 
as an ‘* To win me frae these waefu’ thoughts, 
They took me to the town, 
show Where soon in ilka weel kend face, 
> mais I missed the youthfu’ bloom, 


At balls they pointed to a nymph, 
Whom al lared divine ; 

But sure her mother’s blushing face, 
Was fairer far langsyne. — 


“ Ye sons to comrades o’ my youth, 
Forgive an auld man’s spleen, 
Wha ’midst your gayest scenes still mourns, 
The days. be ance has. seen. | 
When time is past, an’ seasons fled, 
Your hearts may feel. like mine, 
An’ aye the sang will maist: delight, 
That — you o’ langsyne.” P. 427. 
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The Whig ballads are for the most part dall and coarse; 
fit pot-house poetry ; and in spite of Mr. Hogg’s high com- 
mendation, we are little inclined to admit the merits of 
** Cumberland and Murray’s descent into Hell,” which he 
boldly pronounces to be “ the first of all the songs that ever 
were written since the world began.” Nothing is easier than 
to string together vulgar diabolism ; but it requires a genius 
deeply imbued with the Dantesca, to invade the depths of 
Malebolge, and join in the fiendlike gambols of our esteemed 
friends, Libicocco, Draghignazzo, Graffiacan, and Bar- 
bariccia. 

One most impressive anecdote we must cite from the 
notes. 


“* In the rising of 1745, a party of Cumberland’s dragoons was 
hurrying through Nithsdale in search of rebels. Hungry and 
fatigued, they called at a lone widow’s house, and demanded re- 
freshment. ie son, a lad of sixteen, dressed them up lang kale 
and butter, and the good woman brought new milk, which she told 
them was all her stock. One of the party inquired with seeming 
kindness how she lived. ‘ Indeed,’ quoth she, ‘ the cow and the 
kale yard, wi’ God’s blessing’s, a’ my mailen.’ He arose, and with 
his sabre killed the cow, and destroyed all the kale. The poor 
woman was thrown upon the world, and died of a broken heart :— 
the disconsolate youth, her son, wandered away beyond the in- 
quiry of friends or the search of compassion. 4 the continental 
war, when the British army had gained a great and signal victory, 
the soldiery were making merry with wine, and recounting their 
exploits, A dragoon roared out, ‘ I once starved a Scotch witch 
in Nithsdale. I killed her cow, and destroyed her greens; but,’ 
added he, ‘ she could live for all that on her God, as she said!" 
* And don’t you rue it?’ cried a young soldier, starting up, 
* don’t you rue it?’ * Rue what?’ said he, ‘ Rue aught like 
that!’ * Then, by my God,’ cried the youth, unsheathing his 
sword, ‘ that woman was my mother! Draw, you brutal villian, 
draw.’ They fought; the youth passed his sword twice through 
the dragoon’s body, and, while he turned him over in the throes of 
death, exclaimed, * had you rued tt, you should have only been 
punished by your God” P., 278, 


And one fragment (whether Whig or Jacobite is unknown) 
we must give in conclusion, as a climax of horrors. 


« O dinna greet sae sair, poor wifie, 

For hunger ye mauna die, 

There’s walth o’ beef on Culloden moor, 
To ser’ baith you an’ me. 

An’ ye maun gird your barrels weel, 
An’ fill them to the brim, 

For there is a feast in fair Scotland, 
Of the life blood an’ the limb ; 
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An’ there is nought for thee auld wifie, 
An’ your cursed rebel brood, 

But to chew the banes your body bare, 
An’ drink your ain heart’s blood.” 
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